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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8 CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


Ee" ‘Yes! it cannot be i slaveholding 
lords of the South met, be dente ee of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
Secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitiye slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre 

sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Joun Quincy ApDAms 
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vy CHARLES C. BURLEIGH. 
jig assembly, gathered for such 
pon such atime, I hesitate and 
rt ng to speak,—not because the 
e thought hesitates, but because 

nd language, together, crowd 
. me. that each hinders the utte- 

\ day like this,—when heaven 

m a ‘smiling earth beneath, to 
vance of an event so glorious as 
noned us together,—is a fit day 
tne the deliverance of a million of 
of bondage and the de- 


chain 
chpatte in. 
ibtless we are—in this wide Jand 


f its love of liberty, proud of its 


-opubticanism and Christianity, a minority 
‘in rity, who are attempting to redeem 
, the desecration to which different men 

; have consigned it; attempting to 
.y from the cant and hypocrisy of a fast 
-h does not even dare to allude 
are 


sin, whit 
reat. practical abominations which 


n the Jand. We 


ver a wide land, who are willing on 


may be a minority, @ 


ce.—to rejoice on account of the de- 
f our brethren in the far isles of the sea 
ndman’s yoke ; that ‘ He 


more than they who be against us.’ 


yet we know 


We know that in this rejoicing, we have the hearts 
s of liberty, We 


ts of the emancipate d bondmen of the 


the wide world over. 


thet are beating this day with high emotions 
nd thanksgiving for the gift which God 
| upon them, and with gratitude to those 


obtained. 


whose instrumentality it was 
\ ve know that we have the sympathies of * the 
of the just made perfect, who, from the 


of glory, bend down to admire and to rejoice 


not only the event which we commemorate, but 
e commemoration of it in a land cursed by the in- 
nm of slavery still. That even seven thousand 
have been preserved, who have not bowed the knee 
the American Baal,—nay, to the American Mo- 
loch, rather, | should say ; that a few should be wil- 


¢ to stand firm, each in his separate position, girt 


bout with sacred armor, like the seraph Abdiel— 
‘——— Faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful only he’— 

s occasion of rejoicing to all who can understand 
what constitutes the true glory of the individual man, 
and of the human race, 

‘here are those, doubtless, who will ask us, why 
have we almost turned a fast into a festival ; why,— 
if we must have the day appointed for humiliation, 


ond prayer, and lamentation, and if we must make of 


ta jubilee.—could we not choose some other occa- 
mn than one which seems so remote from us. Why 
should we take an event accomplished by British 
wer, ina distant land? Why should we take an 
t done by a foreign people ? Why should we take 
a benefit which was received by a despised and de- 
graded nation far across the ocean, as the occasion 


neing,—of our ‘insulting’ (as we have 


1 told here this morning,) ‘the religious senti- 
tof the land,’ by this attempt to turn the fast 
y of the nation into our day of mutual congratula- 


ns of sympathetic joy Why is it that we have 


the deliverance of eight hundred thousand | the gratitude of generation after generation. They 

1 under British rule, rather than any event which | were building up a renown that should Jast through 

ce within the heart of our Republic ? |the ages; and they looked for it, they anticipated 

Why have we taken an act of the British parliament, jit. They fought, then, with every stimulus that 
of any thing which has been done by our |Could be derived from the highest—if I may use 

1at Washington? Why is it that ae re- |such terms in such a connection—from the highest, 
radecree of an English King, rather than | the purest, and the noblest selfishness, that could 

irn, and shed hypocritical tears at the | ever actuate man. At any rate, the noblest form of 

of an American President ? |self-love, the strongest impulse of desire for self- 

0 swer to these questions is this:—The scene |i™provement, for betterment of their own condition, 

y be far away, but the principle of | Impe led them to action, 

s universal. The immediate recipients But the British philanthropist, who began years 

nmay be ina remote land, but the boon |®go, in opposition to reproach, and scorn, and oblo- 

to the whole intelligent creation of God; |4¥Y, to contend for the rights of the West Indian 

ever a righteous act is done, wherever a | slave,—what of all this had he to encourage him? 

th is embodied in a deed of goodness, He had already liberty to boast of, in comparison with 

lligent beings have occasion to rejoice, | the dwellers in other lands; and all that he expected 

eive the blessing. It is not, then, for the |t have if he should be completely successful in the 

tion of the British West Indies alone, that |@®terprise in which he engaged. He had, already, 

It is not merely,—though that were oc- all that he expected to have, however successful, of 

ugh for the lifting up of our hearts in wealth, security of personal rights, or means of per- 

‘giving, and the sending forth of our voices in | 80n91 enjoyment, save only as he might add to these 

gs of praise,—yet it is not merely that these | the consolation of having done good to his fellow- 
‘tudes of our brethren have changed in the |™men; in the reflection that his efforts and his sacri- 

ng of an eye from chattels to men, and now | fices had blessed his brother. No other reward than 

up and rebuke the tardiness of this blood- | this did he expect, or could he have reasonably ex- 

'y land, in washing itself from the stains of its |Ppected. Fora distant people, for a people despised 

ne. Itis not alone that songs have taken the |@nd contemned, almost below the level of the lowest 

ice of wailings, and thanksgivings for prayers for | ™4n, for such a people did he plead; and against the 
‘verance, and it may be imprecations for ven- | Power, the wealth, the eloquence, the learning, the 
“eance, in these far islands, reputation, the aristocracy, the monarchy of Eng- 
B | side all this, it is that the act which has | land, he asserted the claims of God’s despised and 
- ight such a blessed transformation there, stops down-trodden poor; and asserted those claims to 
r ‘cannot stop there. As well might you bid | Teceive in return the epithet of fanatic, of enthusi- 
fotuing bolt, that has riven the oak-top above | ast, of visionary, of madman, of incendiary, of dis- 

ad, to stop as soon as it begins to quiver |tarber of the peace. Every thing, in short, with 

po iw the lower branches, as to forbid the deed of | Which we, struggling in this anti-slavery enterprise 
- parliament, or of that philanthropy which only of our day, have become so familiar, was the lot of 
: came manifest through the parliamentary act, to | the British philanthropist, when first he demanded 
>"? with the deliverance of the West Indian slave. | that the slave trade should be abolished, and after- 

‘t goes on; it reaches our land ; it reaches al] lands | wards claimed that the slave should go free. 

where the bondman pines in his captivity ; it reaches If it was noble, then, for our fathers to contend 
; ‘ a0Gs where the oppressor sits, in fancied strength, with so much to animate them in behalf of their own 
ate seat of his dominion; it reaches all lands | Tights; if that was heroic, and worthy of our grati- 
Where the cry goes up from yearning hearts,‘ How | tude and admiration, how much more should we, with 
long, O Lord, how long!’ and it comes to them as | grateful hearts, revere the deeds of those moral he- 
~ promise, the propheey,—‘The day of your re- |roes, who, not for their own advantage, or for the 
Cemption isnigh! Liftup your heads! Take up | advantage of men who were able to reward them 
; - mere of thanksgiving in the midst of your pray- | abundantly for their toils and their hardships, but for 
or deliverance ; for, already, the dav. of your |the advantage of the despised and the outcast, and 
an — reddens the distant East’ _ the poorest of the poor, put in peril reputation, prop- 
Ydo w i i 1 i 
thers left oo ahaha pe arig = = ya soantay ae ag odie ented 
y our dema- | some instances it seems they were, in so disinterested 


| gogues and politicians—a fit occasion for gathering 
| fom every corner of the land, to unite our voices in 
/congratulations, and praises, and thanksgiving, to 
jeoee the thunder note of our joy throngh the brazen 
| throat of the cannon, and to peal out our exaltation 
| from the bells of a thousand steeples. The Fourth 
|of July is the American’s grand festival. 
| Why should we celebrate that day? Because un- 
|to us it uttered the word in behalf of liberty. Be-1 
| cause unto us it announced a great principle, which, 
| in its going forth, was to break the chains of bond- 
|age. Because on that day, the abstract truth of all 
| men’s inalienable right to be free was proclaimed by 
the representatives of the nation. Very well; good 
|as far as it goes; to be rejoiced in for all that it is 
worth. But if we must celebrate that day when the 
_word of freedom went forth to bless the land, what 
shall we say of that day when the word was embod- 
ied in an act, and in an act worthy of the word? 
| What shall we say of that day when the abstract 
principle became a practical reality ; when the mere 
declaration of the right of men to be free took the 
|shape of a decree of liberty, that smote the chains 
|from almost a million of captives? It seems to me 
| that, if the word is to be rejoiced over, far more is 
| the deed; and if the day which witnessed the truth 
lof the word is to be a bright day in the American 
| calendar, if it is to be a day to be greeted with the 
‘thundering of cannon and the ringing of bells, if 
lit is to be the occasion of oratory and strains of 
|music and poetry; then we should seek about for 
|some accumulation of means and devices, to give 
utterance to the full swelling emotions within us 
which that day brings with it, which witnessed not 
| merely the empty utterance of glorious principles, 
| but the sending forth of those principles embodied in 
| action, to bless those that were longing for the boon ! 
Again, when I am naturally led by the occasion 
to contrast the cause of our festivity with that which 
|is made the cause of rejoicing by the vast majority 
| of this people, I cannot forget a strong point of con- 
| trast, wherein this occasion which brings us together 
| may justly claim the superiority, not small or hard to 
be discerned, over the day which our fellow-coun- 
|trymen generally celebrate. It was a noble deed, 
| unquestionably, to brave the power of Britain, in 
| defiance of the rights of man. It was a noble deed, 
| unquestionably, to assert the independence of this 
| nation in the face of the mighty force which it was 
| known would be wielded to crush the efforts made to 
| maintain it. It was, undoubtedly, noble to battle for 
jhuman rights at the expense of treasure, toil and 
| blood, such as purchased the independence of the 
| American republic. But, after all, it was an effort 
| which men made for themselves, with every prospect 
|of personal success in the case beckoning them on 
|to effort; and with every prospect, on the other 
hand, of personal inconvenience, suffering, loss of 
| reputation, standing, property, and it may be of life 
| itself, in multitudes of instances, if they should neg- 
‘lect to make such an effort. It was such considera- 
| tions that urged those men on, who enlisted in the 
| American revolution, to consummate the enterprise 
in victory and success ; whereas, here is a struggle, 
|not like that for personal advantage, and against per- 
|aonal inconvenience, but for the good of others—of 
| 


| strangers—of men despised and degraded—of men 
|s0 low, so poor, so destitute of all means, either to 
|co-operate in the struggle, or to reward their self- 
| constituted champions, that it was even doubted, or 
professed to be doubted by many, whether they were 
|men to receive the boon of freedom, or to claim it 
|in the name of our common humanity. 

Washington and Warren, Adams and Hancock,— 
| they stood up with a continent to back them. They 
| were contending for rights, which, being won, they 
could transmit to their posterity, receiving in return 


acause. Is not ours a day, then, worthy to be com- 
memorated ? 


that we have more cause for rejoicing upon this day, 
than upon that which our fellow-countrymen cele- 
brate, the means whereby the victory was achieved. 
Ours, like the enterprise of the British philanthro- 


I might give you another reason why we claim 


pist, is a peaceful struggle against the powers that sit 
in the high places of our Jand; and, therefore, we 
can heartily sympathize with men who attempted to 
achieve their victory over wrong, not like our fore- 
fathers on the field of battle, not with the sword and 
the bayonet, not in the blood of the evil-doer, but 
by a victory which should bless the vanquished and the 
victor, and the objects of the victor’s efforts, all togeth- 
er, if not all alike. It was a peaceful warfare, if these 
are not contradictory terms. It was a spotless victory. 
It was a victory achieved by THE WORD OF TRUTH, 
spoken in earnestness and simplicity ; and herein we 
have occasion to rejoice, not merely for that which 
is past, not merely that the blessing of freedom has 
been attained by 800,000 human beings, without the 
loss of a life, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, without the pouring of tears down the cheeks 
of a single widow or orphan—to rejoice, not merely 
that so great a boon has been purchased at so com- 
paratively cheap a price, but also, for the earnest 
that this event gives us of the result of the labors 
in which we ourselves have been engaged. Why, 
this has been but the trying of the edge of the 
weapon with which we are fighting! It has been but 
testing the temper of the instrument with which we 
are laboring! And the result tells us, that the edge 
is indeed sharp, and that the temper is indeed heav- 
enly; that the weapon has been given us from the 
armory of God, so tempered that no earthly shield 
can resist its edge. Wherever it smites the armor 
of Graybeard Error, or the seven-fold adamant of the 
shield of Iniquity, it goes clear through, and wins 
a victory which no resistance can prevent. We 
have that weapon, and wita it we are warring against 
American slavery. In the downfa!l of British sla- 
very, as seen in the emancipation of the West India 
islands, we hear only the first utterance of that word 
of Providence which has gone forth into all lands, | 
to ‘proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all | 
the inhabitants thereof.’ We see in it the proof of 
that truth, which is iterated and reiterated so often 
to unbelieving men’s hearts, that God’s word ‘shall 
not return unto him void, but shall prosper in the 
thing whereunto it is sent.’ 

We rejoice, because we feel that, in the event 
which we celebrate, we discern the first fruits of a 
glorious harvest which is to crowd the granaries of 
philanthropy for the civilized world, and which is to 
benefit all future ages. We rejoice, because in the 
result of this controversy with wrong, we witness a 
proof of the invincible and the wholly victorious 
power of the right. Men may say the cases are dif- 
ferent; and so they are in some things, and possibly 
in some things which may render it necessary ‘or us 
to put forth greater energy for the accomplishment 
of our purpose. But he who has tried the temper 
of the axe with which he fells the forest trees, upon 
the softer pines, must with the better confidence as 
he strikes the knotted and gnarled oaks, that they 
also in their turn shall come crashing to the earth, 
He who has proved his weapons against the feebler 
foe, fears not to meet him of louder boasts, and clad 
in mightier panoply. 

But it was by no means the trifling thing that 
some seem to imagine, to achieve the victory which 
British philanthropists won upon the floor of the Brit- 
ishParliament,having previously won it throughout the 
British nation. One single fact is a strong commentary 
upon the declaration, that the difference between 
our case and that of England is so wide as to 
give us no right to reap encouragement from the one 
for the other. One single fact is an illustration of the 
change of position which was necessary to be at- 
tained, before from being a handful of despised fa- 
natics, the philanthropists of England should be the 
leaders of a triumphant party,—nay, rather the or- 
gans of the voice of the nation, swallowing up all 
distinctions of party in one loud and universal demand 
of liberty for the slave, one loud and universal shout 
of exultation when the demand was granted. 

The fact to which L allude is one, doubtless, fa- 
miliar to most of those who are listening to me, that 
the same man, who, in the beginning of the contro- 
versy against the slave trade, in his place in the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, denounced Witiiam WILBER- 
rorce and his associates as fanatics and enthusi- 
asts, lived to set his hand to the charter of British 
emancipation. They who, from the lips of the Duke 
of Clarence, received denunciation and reproach and 
ridicule, lived to compel him, by the power of moral 
coercion, as King of England, to sign the act of de- 
liverance from bondage! 

Now, it may sound very strange at this day, but it 
is nevertheless possible, that some Jonn C. Cat- 
noun or Zacuary Tayior may, as President of the 
United States, sign an act for the emancipation of 
all the slaves under the jurisdiction of the U.S. 
government ; or that some such men as these, as 
Governors of their respective States, may sign an 
act for the emancipation of slaves within the State. 
Yet, would it be any more strange to us, than would 
the tale, could it have been foretold by one gifted 
with foresight, and declared in the hearing of the 
British nation, in the commencement of the warfare 
with the slave trade, that the Duke of Clarence, who 
stood then in his place in the House of Lords, derid- 
ing the movers in the cause, should live to cower be- 
fore that philanthropy, to bow in homage to its au- 
thority, and submissively do its bidding? It matters 
not for the purposes of our argument, whether he 
did it cheerfully, with his whole heart, and thereby 
stowed a still greater and more powerful victory, even 
the reformation of the understanding and heart, or 
whether it was done reluctantly, under the pressure 
of resistless power. It comes to the same thing at 
last. The utterance of truth, faithfully persevered 
in, had wrought the change in the public sentiment 
which gave deliverance to the slave, 

Then, shall we despair? Nay, rather, that is a les- 
son which we never began to learn! From the day 
when an obscure printer, in the city of Boston, began 
to issue his publications, the authorship of which 











tain, the instant that we threw ourselves into this 
‘enterprise, and felt the current which was bearing us 
‘on to the consummation of victory, that that current 
_ Was no other than the full tide of God’s almighty 
energies, rolling on to the accomplishment of his 
purposes, to the blessing of the world. We felt it, 


| tered—it is the language which they utter now. 


long and continued search by the Mayor of the day ; 
from the hour when that obscure printer sent out his 
voice, demanding liberty for the slave, and affirming, 
in tones which seemed strangely enough dispropor- 
tioned to the cireumstances—‘J will not equivocate— 
T will not compromise—I will not give back a single 
inch—and I will be heard’—until it now rings from the 
gold-placers of Califernia, and sounds from the hills 
of Maine—from the valleys of the Mississippi and 
the borders of Florida, and from the wild prairies of 
the remotest West—we have never known what it 
was to despair of the cause in which we are engaged. 
For the instant in which we set our foot on the rock 
of Trurn, whereon we intended to found the tem- 
ple of Liberty for the slave, that instant we felt its 
firmness beneath our tread, and were certain that we 
stood upon the rock of eternal ages. We were cer- 


and knew it, and rose up in that confidence to do 

battle against oppression, whatever might oppose us ; 

wealth, talent, learning, or whatever else should be 

arrayed on the side of the institutions of the land. 
We are not more certain now of the strength of 

our position, when we have seen the principle tri- 

umph in the British West Indies; and now that we 

see our nation rocking from end to end with the ag- 

itation which the utterance of this principle has pro- 

duced, we are not more certain that we shall 

succeed, than we were when our pioneer was drag- 

ged through the streets of Boston with a rope about 

his body, and consigned to the prison as the only 

place to protect him from the prey of a mob. Then 

we were as certain of triumph as now. Then we 

serenely exclaimed, in the language of one of our 

bards of freedom— 

‘Let the storm come! It beat with fiercer rage 

When cried the multitude, with maniac shout, 

‘“ Ler Him BE cruciFIED!” Ye war with God! 

Impious and unbelieving! He hath bared 

His right arm for the battle, and hath thrown 

His buckler over us ;—and every wound, 

And every outrage which we suffer now, 

In the hot conflict of the n1eut, shall be 

A token and a pledge of victory !’ 

That was the language which the anti-slavery 

press and the anti-slavery speakers of that day ut- 


Still we rejoice, not for our own sakes, but tor the 
sake of the faltering and the timid in the midst of 
seeming darkness and despondency,—for their sakes 
we rejoice that the West India Emancipation has 
demonstrated practically, in a manner which they 
can understand, the almightiness of God’s truth. 

I might give other reasons for our rejoicing—in the 
demonstration which has been given us of the safety 
and wisdom of emancipation; in the results of that 
eyent which took place in the British isles, fifteen 
years ago; but this isa theme familiar to most of 
you; and, besides, I am warned by the passing 
time, that there are others about to address you, who 
are abundantly able to instruct, and I will not hinder 
those who are waiting to come forward, and pour the 
stream of their refreshing eloquence upon you. 





SPEECH OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Sir Robert Peel, in a speech which he has recent- 
ly made, widely read in England, and more widely 
here, has declared that he has no faith in disinter- 
ested philanthropy. Mr. Palfrey, in his letter, alluded 
to some gentlemen,—perhaps not present, perhaps 
present,—who, in the anti-slavery enterprise, spent a 
sum as great as they spent on their own families ev- 
ery year. I take it, those men believe in disinter- 
ested philanthropy. I hope there is not a man be- 
fore me that does not believe in it; I know there is 
not a woman, (Applause.) 
We have come here, to-day, to commemorate one 
of the most remarkable acts of disinterested philan- 
thropy ever performed by a nation; an act of whol- 
ly disinterested philanthropy, of plain justice, which 
is only philanthropy in short. Of that I need not 
speak ; and yet I have sometimes thought that anti- 
slavery men, while they eulogised England on the 
one hand, and while they spoke reproachfully of 
America on the other, a little over-rated the anti- 
slavery feeling in England, and a little under-rated 
the anti-slavery feeling here. 
I would not speak willingly with disrespect of our 
mother-land ; but I think, had those slaves been on 
the fast-anchored island of England, they would not 
have been freemen in 38. They would have been 
slaves to-day. 

There is nothing in the past history, there is noth- 
ing in the present condition, of England, which leads 
a man to believe, or to be certain, at least, that had 
the British people American slavery to deal with, they 
would have borne themselves more nobly than our- 
selves. Recently they have done some noble things, 
taken a long step in an important direction ; abolish- 
ed the corn laws, a good thing; repealed the naviga- 
tion laws, a gooe thing; but if a man should stand 
up in England, and lift up his voice against the most 
tyrannous institutions there, he would meet the same 
opposition that he encounters here. If he lifted up 
his hand, and his voice, and spoke in behalf of the 
millions of men who till the fields, and tend the 
looms of Manchester, he would encounter still strong- 
er opposition, and denunciation yet more ferocious, 
if that be possible. 

Still, this was a great act, and a noble act; and 
when it was first performed, there were some earnest 
and sanguine men here, who, in the passing bell of 
West India slavery, heard the funeral knell also of 
American slavery. Sanguine men said, that also 
must soon fall and perish. But now, when eleven 
years have passed by, men look and say that we 
have done nothing; that there has been anti-slavery 
agitation, but not anti-slavery progress. 

I know, as we look at the matter, at first it seems 
as if there was nothing that had been done. Since 
1838, three administrations of this nation have be- 
gun; two served out their time, and the third is in 
the full tide of successful experiment. (Laughter.) 
‘Successful’ has its meaning there. All these 
were administrations of slaveholders. Mr. Tyler, 


sprinkling of water from the priest’s hand. Two 
administrations of slaveholding Presidents have 


soil; and now a territory, larger than the old Thir- 
teen States, lies there, and the bold slaveholders,— 


the Whig slaveholder—{.4 voice, Democratic]— 
Democratic—excuse me, the Whigs have not the 
monopoly—Mr. Polk, the Democratic slaveholder, 
who became a Christian on his death-bed,—[.2 
voice—Better late than never]—ay, better late than 
never, if it were so,—a very orthodox Christian, no 
doubt, who declared that he did not expect to go to 
heaven for his morality, but to go there by the 


begun and ended, and the third,—call it Whig or 
call it Democrat, which you will, my friends,—is in 
the full tide of successful experiment. 

There has been added to this family of States, 
Florida, a slave State, with a Constitution perpetu- 
ating slavery; there has been added a new territo- 
ry, formerly free from this wicked institution, a ter- 
ritory big as the whole kingdom of France, and sla- 
very established, re-established there, and also made 
perpetual, so far as constitutions can bind; there has 
been a war fought in behalf of slavery, to get new 


modest now no more, but grown insolent as they 
have grown proud, and proud as they have grown 
rich,—insist that freedom shall not set her foot in 
that place! 

We know that the North sends men to Washing- 
ton. The Whig party sends them, and the Demo- 
cratic party sends them, ready to extend this institu- 
tion over that soil, unless you say them nay. Great 
men have come up, and great men have gone down; 
but not one of the famous and mighty men in poli- 
tics of this land has come forward as the avowed 
and unflinching champion of this anti-slavery en- 
terprise. 

Men look at this, and they say that we have done 
nothing. Look at it in another way, and you will 
see that there has been somthing done. 

In every great movement, there are three periods ; 
and the first is the period of Sentiment. Men feel 
that there is something wrong. They feel that there 
is, likewise, some where, something right, the antag- 
onist of the wrong, and its antidote besides. But all 
Sometimes, in the period 
of Sentiment, men rush instantly intoaction, The 
action is always a failure. 

After the period of Sentiment comes the period 
of Ipkas. Then, what was feeling has been trans- 
lated into a thought; and men are striving to make 
the idea perfect, representing facts, to make it com- 
plete, representing every fact. This is a long peri- 


is vague, all is uncertain. 


Free Soil party! All over the North, the anti-slaye- 
ry sentiment has been kindled. All over the North, 
the anti-slavery idea has been diffused- I know the 
sentiment does not burn strong, and the idea has 
not taken hold deep of the whole mass of men; but 
there are spots where it burns like a fire in the 
woods, where the idea sends out its light into the 
darkness, and it is heeded even at noon-day. I 
might call to witness a recent convention at Cleve- 
land, as one proof of it. I might point to the nu- 
merous newspapers, avowedly anti-slavery. I might 
point to the clergymen whom I see, thinly indeed, 
scattered throughout this assembly; and you all 
know that the clergy,—I myself am one of them,— 
are not the first to move in any Christian or public 
enterprise, where popularity is not ensured before- 
hand. [A voice—True!] True? I know it to he 
true. I consider the presence of these men, thinly 
scattered, one proof, and not one of the least striking 
and significant proofs ; but here is another. 

They say,—perhaps it is a fable, I do not give it 
as a fact,—they say that scorpions, when girt about 
by a ring of fire which they cannot break through, 
turn upon each other, and join fang to fang, and 
poison comes to poison. So we see—and those 
gentlemen to whom I allude shall have all the 
benefit of the comparison—so we see two mighty 
southern politicians, surrounded by a ring of anti 
slavery fire which they cannot break through, Ben- 
Ton and Ca.novn, joining fang to fang, and poison 
tooth to poison tooth. (Applause.) This is not with- 
out its significance. As Mr. Benton is a Democrat, 
will you say that Mr. Benton abhors slavery? It 
may be so,and before God I wish it might be true ; 
but it is not the sin of politicians to be righteous 
over-much, (Laughter and applause.) There is noth- 
ing that I know, in the past history or present char- 
acter of that distinguished man, whom certainly I 
honor for many wise counsels and some noble deeds, 
—nothing in his past history or present char- 
acter, which would lead me to suppose that he sets 
a higher estimate than Sir Robert Peel, on disinter- 
ested philanthropy. I take him, therefore, as a sig- 
nificant sign of the times; and for the present pur- 
pose, he is more valuable as an indication of the 
times, than if he had all the heroism of some men 
whom I will not name. I Jook on him as a great 
thermometer, hung up in our political weather, and 
he shows the anti-slavery heat. It is that which 
makes his mercury rise up to the Free Soil point. 
(Renewed applause.) 

These, my friends, are signs not to be mistaken, 





od, and a period of hard and earnest and stern 
Idea is brought into collision with idea, 
scheme with scheme, plan with plan; and the two 
ideas struggle, each for victory, both for existence. 
After the period of Ipgas, after the idea becomes 
perfect and complete, then men pass to the period of 
ActTIoN. 

We are at this moment in the period of Ipxas. 
The period of Action has not yet come. Men that 
have the idea, seek to gain the sentiment. They 
seek to diffuse the idea; and when the sentiment has 
kindled wide and deep in the nation, when the idea 
has been diffused pertectly among the people, then 
comes the period of action. But while men are 
without the sentiment, or with it have not the idea, 
if you propose to them your plan, and you say, ‘ No 
MORE SLAVE TERRITORY, they cannot understand 
you. You say, ‘ Limit OR ANNIHILATE THE SLAVE 
TRADE BETWEEN THE SraTes,’—they cannot com- 
prehend that. ‘ABoLIsH SLAVERY IN THE TERRI- 
TORIES AND THE District, —they cannot take in 
even that. You say to them, ‘No Union with 
SLaveHnoLpERsS, —of course, they cannot understand 
that. They have not been through the preparatory 
stage of sentiment and idea, to grapple with the 
harder practical lessons that come afterward. 

And yet, during this time, vastly much has been 
done in the way of kindling sentiment and spreading 
the idea. Look at the state of feeling not long since. 
It is not a great while since the Representative of 
Middlesex, [Epwarp Everertt,] on the floor of 
Congress, justified slavery out of the New Testa- 
ment, declaring also, that if any cause would lead 
him to put on his knapsack and shoulder his musket, 
it would be to put down an insurrection of the 
slaves. - That was the voice that went from Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill, was it? No; Lexington and 
Bunker Hill have since sent another man there, [Mr. 
Parrey,] made of other stuff, and who makes 
other speeches too. Since that time, I say, there 
has been a great change. A little while after that, 
when the anti-slavery of Massachusetts was incar- 
nated in one man,—other prophets there were, other 
apostles, but Iam not doing more than historical 
justice when I say, it was incarnated in one man,— 
and that one man so obscure, and so unknown to 
fame, that the Mayor of Boston could not find him, 
until he called in the police to aid,—and then the 
only visible auxiliary of anti-slavery was a negro 
boy—{laughter and applause)—since that day, there 
has been a little change in anti-slavery feeling, in 
anti-slavery ideas. It is not long since the Govern- 
or of Massachusetts, [Mr. Everett] suggested to the 
Legislature, whether it was not proper that they 
should legislate to prevent anti-slavery discussion! 
We have changed that a little. 

And during this time, what have we lost that we 
had before? One man, [Jonny Quincy Apams,] 
standing in his place in the House of Representa- 
tives,—the ‘ bear-garden’ of the nation, as some man 
says it is,—boldly and earnestly lifted up his voice, 
old but eloquent, in behalf of mankind. Him we 
have lost; but in his place we have sent there one 
mightier than he, with more power of intellect, 
though far inferior in years, with more power of sen- 
timent and of ideas, with more power of justice, and 
without the alloy of passion ;-one known by heart to 
all of you, I doubt not, and who is an honor to the 
name he bears,—the name of Mann. (Applanse.) 

Look and see some of the signs, ay, some of the 
proofs, of this waking of anti-slavery sentiment, of 
this diffusion of anti-slavery ideas. This morning, 
the Boston Post, becoming moral on the subject of 
slavery, the Boston Post reads a sharp lecture to 
the editor of the Atlas, and rates him for being pro- 
slavery! (Laughter.) Who would have dared to 
promise that, ten years ago? No man. 
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could not be guessed at, nor discovered, until after a 


the Whig slaveholder, if Whig he were; Mr. Polk, 


See, too, the growth of this great, this mighty 


signs ‘ not to be spoken against, (if I may speak out 
of my own profession,) which show that the anti-sla 

very sentiment has got kindled, and the anti-sla- 
very idea diffused. These men have not labor- 
ed in vain. Mr. Carnown tells us, in that fa- 
mous letter emanating from the Slavery Committee 
at Washington—Mr. Catnovn tells us that the anti- 
slavery men have done a good deal towards effecting 
their end. It is a great confession, but it is not 
fully true. They have done a good deal towards 
their beginning, not towards their end, for the end is 
not yet. These men will not be satisfied with hav - 
ing no more slave territory ; not be satisfied with re- 
stricting the slave trade between the States; not be 
satisfied with abolishing slavery in the capital and 
in the territories. No,—they will rend it from the 
Constitution ; they will tread it out of the land, and 
write the words, Freepom and Liserty, making a 
cross therewith, in great broad letters, from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Gulf of California, and backwards 
from Cape Sable to the Lake of the Woods; and 
they will not be satisfied until they have done that. 
[4 voice—Never!] Never—no; let us all say, 
NEVER! [Applause.] 

Men will work in very different ways. I do not 
expect all men to work in my way. I should be 
sorry if they tried. No one man is so wise as 
millions of men. The Free Soil party has done 
much already. They may not come up to the 
standard of my friends here behind me. But they 
have done much already; and I thank God, and I 
thank them for what they have done. One thing, at 
least, they have done. They have set a fire in the 
rear of our doughface Representatives that we send 
to Congress. (Applause.) Still, there is much to 
do. Now is not the time to relax our energies. 
Now, rather, is the time to push, and be active. For 
the first time since the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Slave Power has trembled, has recoiled, 
has been defeated, and has turned back. 

The President of the United States has asked us 
to come together, to-day, and this, I think, is the first 
time that an anti-slavery meeting was ever called 
by proclamation of the Executive. (Laughter.) I 
will not be so unjust to the intellect of the Cabi- 
net of General Taylor, or of that gentleman him- 
self, as to suppose that he really partakes of the mo- 
tives which seem to animate the proclamation. I 
have higher respect for the intellect of those men 
than to believe that they share the superstition so 
apparent in their proclamation, and so apparent in 
the proclamation of our own Governor. 

But in old times, on a Fast day, there were 
two things to be done. One thing was to repent. 
We are told that the cholera has come as a judg- 
ment for national sins, The national sin is slavery. 
The national sin was the Mexican war, but that is 
ended. Slavery, then, is the national sin to be re- 
pented of. But the proclamations invite us to ask 
the Almighty to withdraw his hand. They do not. 
ask us to repent of our sin! Yet that is the purpose 
of a fast such as the Lonp loveth,—such as our 
friend [the Chairman] read out of that grand sig- 
nificant Old Testament. Well, then, repentance is 
the first duty. Here let us all repent us of slavery. 
Let us repent us of our coldness in this anti-slavery 
enterprise. Let us repent-us of cowardice in having 
sent cowardly men to represent us, where cowards 
should not go. (Applause.) 

But the next object of a day of fasting was, after 
the repentance, the resolution, and the vow. Here, 
then, let us make the yow to oppose, by sentiments, 
by ideas, and by actions, slavery in every place and 
in every form, and to promote freedom in every place 
and in every form. I would appeal to you who are 
men, and have votes to cast, and see fit to cast them, 
so to cast them that they shall tell on the side of 
right. I would appeal to you who are women, who 
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tre wives, who are mothers, to take your children, 
and train them up so that when they are seven years 
old, they shall take the solemn vow of hostility to 
slavery, here and there, noW and every where. (Ap- 
plause.) 


SPEECH OF ADIN BALLOU. 
Mr. Presipent AXp Frtenps: 

I have endeavoted to imagift a proclamation from 
the President of the United States, suitable to such 
an oceasion as the present, and I beg leave to open 
the remarks which I have to offer with the form of 
such a proclamation; which, if it had actually been 
the summons for the present noble gathering, would 
have filled all our hearts with inexpressible rejoicing. 

By rar Present or tHe Untrep States. 

A fearful pestilence is desolating the land. It is 
the rebuke of the Almighty. Our fathers did evil in 
his sight, and we have added continually ‘to their 
The ery of the oppressed has gone up to 
heaven against us. Let the nation make haste to ex- 
ecute justice and to show mercy. It may be that our 
repentance, though long deferred, will find acceptance 
with the Judge of all the earth. Let the millions 
that groan in slavery be instantly restored to all the 


iniquities. 


rights of our common humanity, and the inhabitants 
of the whole land Will unite to redress their aggra- 
vated wrongs. Let home, competence, and knowl- 
edge be guarantied to all that are destitute. 
Chief Magistrate and his Cabinet councillors have 
already set you an example. They have broken the 
yoke from off the necks of their oppressed, and pro- 
vided abundantly for their future welfare. Let the 
So shall this over- 
whelming scourge be turned into a blessing, and| 


Your 


whole nation go and do likewise. 


righteousness soon exalt us in the favor of God and| 
universal man. 
It is recommended that Friday, the 3d day of Au- 
gust ensuing, be observed as a great National Fast, for 
On that day, 
let liberty be proclaimed throughout the land, to all 
Let the people, especially the honora- 
ble, the rich, the learned, and the religious, in all 


the consummation of our repentance. 
the enslaved. 


parts of the country, assemble, with free-will offer- 
ings for the needy, to confess and renounce forever 


the abominations which we and our fathers have so 
long inexcusably perpetrated. Let the emancipated | 
and the poor of the land be gathered in devout as- 
semblies, to acknowledge the goodness of God in 
their deliverance ; and with humble thanksgiving for 
themselves, let them pray for us, that we may find for- 
giveness with God for our manifold transgressions. 
And 
Republic be, not only one of the most pow erful and 


henceforth, through all generations, may our 


independent, but the wisest, freest, purest and most 


glorious among the nations. 
Z. TAYLOR. 
Suppose that a proclamation like this had actually 
been issued. Suppose that the political head of this 
nation, his counsellors and partisans having advised | 


to it, had actually sent forth their summons through | 


all the land, to the great, the wise, the learned, and} 
the good, to assemble together with free-will offer- 
ings for the needy; that all those three millions of 
long crushed bondmen were lifting up their unman- 
acled hands, rejoicing in the full possession of their 
restored rights; and that we had now assembled in 
this peaceable place, under the broad canopy of heay- 
en, to celebrate the event, and consult for the future 
welfare of our country! Would not that have been 
Would it not 


have been a deed for which the nations of the earth 


a deed in which we could rejoice? 


honor such 





could bestow upon ours a tribute of 


as never has been paid us? Would it have been a 


shameful, a fanatical, a disgraceful act? 


Such an act, we believe, or something similar to it, | 


has yet to be proclaimed through the length and} 
breadth of this land. Will the generation that now 
stands upon the stage behold it? Shall our eyes, 
which have been looking forward, and our hearts, 
which have been sighing for it, remain in the flesh 
to behold the consummation? Shall we have the 
happiness to witness any of those manifestations of 


gratitude and joy, which we read of as having taken 





place on the First of August in the West India Is- 
lands; when the newly emantipated bondmen came | 
together in solemn assemblies, with tears streaming | 
from their eyes, and outstretched arms, embracing | 
each other, to pour forth their thanksgivings to Al} 
mighty God that they had been spared until that 
day, and that their chains had been finally broken ? 
My friends, it is to prepare the way for the consum- 
mation of such an event as this, that we are assem- 
bled here at this time. It may be remote in the dis- 
tance—I wish we could hope it were nearer—but we 
come in faith and hope to cast, as it were, a pebble 
upon the tide, to throw a grain of sand into the 
scales, to hasten the event. Many arduous duties 
have got to be discharged before that anniversary can 
take place. All our beads anc hearts have yet to be 
intensely interested in this subject. We must bear 
the scorn and resistance of the age bravely. We must 
long and anxiously revolve, in anticipation, the glory 


of the consummation hoped for. But where are the} 


men and the women who have the nobility of soul to 
as this? 


Think of the petty emotions of ambition that sway 


consecrate their lives to such a_ service 


us. Look upon the turmoil, intrigue and violence of 
the political world, and see to.what it all drives. 
Would not the positive emancipation of a single 
bendman be more glorious than all the results which 
are now aimed at? 

And yet, if such a proclamation as this had been 
presumed upon by Zachary Taylor and his counsel- 
lors, I ask you to consider how it would have been 
An act that would have done 





regarded in this land. 
immortal honor to him and to them in all future 
time, an honor worthy of record in Heaven it- 
self,—how would it have been regarded in this 
country? How would it have been viewed by 
the political partisans of the administration? How 
have been hailed by the President's 
politicians in Louisiana ?— 


would it 
brother 

In the present state of public sentiment, should we 
have seen a general burst of admiration at it? Or if 
the thing had been proposed by the President, would 
not his chief men and counsellors at once have hoot- 
ed at it? Would they not have deemed it the freak 
of a distempered brain, a thing impossible to be ac- 


planters and 





complished, utterly impracticable, unattainable, and | 
ruinous to their prospects? 
be righteous; most ruinous to pay a debt of long-de- | 
Would it not have been accounted | 


| 


O, yes; most ruinous to | 


ferred justice ! 
disgraceful and fanatical, to fill the whole land with 
rejoicing, and the whole world with admiration for 
such an act of merey and justice ? 

Why is itso? Why are we so mean, so base, so 
destitute of the nobjlity of that higher nature which 
rejoices in the accomplishment of such results? Yet 
it has pleased our great Father to kindle a spark in 
the breasts of a few, to incarnate in a few pioncers 
‘the life of these sublime principles, to give them a 
firm and inflexible aim at this result, though it were 
to be reached through fire and water, or the flaming 
fagot pile itself. Are they not engaged in a noble 
work? Do you not feel it a reason for holy rejoicing 
that you have ever given any influence at all, that 
you have thrown a grain of sand into the scale of 
freedom? Is there a soul in this great congregation, 
under this lofty eanopy, who is proud to have been 
indifferent to the anti-slavery cause? Are any of 
you proud to have hung back and hindered the ef- 
forts put forth to hasten the glorious day which is to 
be God's acceptable fast and jubilee? There are 
thousands whose bosoms expand, and whose hearts 
respond to the godlike conception of regenerating 
their race. They do not feel that they are mere por- 
poises on the surface of human existence, to roll over 
and over in its foaming surge, and the moment the. 





| the grave 





chance to receive a wound, be mercilessly pursued 
by their fellows, until driven ashore and left to rot 
upon the sands. But they have an immortal destiny 
before them, and if they supposed that this day of 
emancipation would be postponed a thousand years, 
still they would be proud to have their names record- 
ed among those that hoped for it, that loved it, and 
that were ready, if need be, to die for it. ~ 

Where are the sympathies, and where is the sense 
of justice in the people of this nation, that they are 
so quiet and contented respecting this momentous 
question? They are purring over other selfish 
schemes, planning this, that and the other petty en- 
terprise; while, if they should see a father, or broth- 
er, or wife, or child in slavery, they would move all 
heaven and earth for their deliverance. Yet here are 
millions, millions, in this professedly republican and 
Christian country, where there are 40,000 nominal 
preachers of righteousness, three millions that are 
lifting up their manacled hands, and entreating their 
more fortunate fellow-men to do to them as they 
would be done unto, to whose cries they are deaf, 
to whose distresses they are indifferent, by whose mis- 
eries they remain unmoved. It seems to be a matter 
of query to the great mass, whether they will do any 
thing at all for the emancipation of these down-trod- 
den millions. But we have assembled here, that if 
possible we might stir up each other’s minds to the 
consideration of this subject; that we might quicken 
each other’s ambition for the prosecution of so great 
and good a cause. 

What will you do, friends? Mr. President, what 
will this great congregation of professed abolitionists 
do? Do we really hate slavery and long for its over- 
throw? Will we work for it? Will we spend money 
for it? Will we live for it? Will we uncompromis- 
ingly oppose and denounce every thing that sustains 
slavery? Or, growing weary of our labors, will we 
turn, each to his own selfish course? Will we seek 
for worldly promotion and honor, and leave unfriend- 
ed the wretched slave in his woes, as the priest and 
the Levite left him who fell among thieves, passing 
coldly by on the other side? 

Nay; let us hope that a fire has been kindled; that 
it has begun to burn in many of these hearts; and 
that it shall never be quenched until utterly eonsum- 
ing this abomination, it ushers in the illustrious pe- 
riod which we have endeavored toimagine. O, then, 
let us not be ashamed of our cause! Let us not be 
indifferent! Let no inferior object or subject in the 
world inspire so much enthusiasm as this! Let a 
consciousness of the fact, that we are hastening the 
great anticipated jubilee, bear us victoriously onward 
to the day of triumph! I feel, for one, that this is 
a gospel not to be ashamed of; that this is a warfare 
of truth and righteousness against iniquity, in which 
we are never to be weary until the end be accom- 
plished. And that end will be accomplished. As 
surely as there is a spirit pervading this vast universe 
of nature, infinitely wise, good and great, that result 
will take place. Such a hollow and superficial re- 
publicanism as we now have shall be buried deep in 
of oblivion. Such an apostate Christ- 
ianity as pronounces its benedictions on unrepent- 
ant slaveholders shall also be buried deep in the 
grave of oblivion. The ignoble which 
is satisfied with its own aggrandizement, and is ready 
to thrust back into the dust fellow-creatures of equal 


ambition 


rights, is giving way. In its place, the higher sen- 
timents of humanity are rising up, an ambition is 
seizing upon the minds of men, to be helpers and sa- 
This is an end worth living for— 
Yes, He will bless you, 


viors of their race. 
is one that God will bless. 
every one of you, who, with devoted hearts and 
hands, take hold of this great work of abolishing op- 
pression. 

We have only to make men thoroughly hate slave- 
ry, by showing it in its true light, and to make 
them love the opposite, by showing its glory and ex- 
cellence. When they see these things as they are, 
they will begin to feel and act as they ought. Is 
there a man, woman or child here, that has borne a 
faithful testimony against this great abomination, 
who, on this jubilee and fast, does not rejoice in the 
remembrance of that testimony? Is there one that 
is ashamed of it? Is there one prepared to go back? 
Is there one that will not press forward with unfal- 
tering zeal to the accomplishment of the enterprise ? 
Let me assure you, friends, it is in the power of every 
individual, even the humblest among you, to contri- 
bute something to this result. There is not one old 
man or woman, one of middle age, or a youth, not 
even achild, who cannot work effectively in this cause. 
We have in this movement no selfish objects to gain— 
no axes to grind, but the grand battle-axe of truth 
and righteousness; we have no paltry political offices 
to seek, for we seek the honor that comes from God 
alone; we seck the honor which posterity will freely 
accord; we seek to inscribe our names in the long 
catalogue of the crucified and suffering for humanity's 
That is honor enough, glory enough, happi- 
ness enough. Who is ashamed of this cause? Who 
is weary of this work? Let us, with renewed vigor, 
press onward to our destined triumph. 

Alas! what a spectacle have we in the far-famed 
‘apostle of the temperance cause,’ who really feels 
that it would degrade him to appear on this platform, 
because, forsooth, he is a Catholic priest—a priest 
of that ancient church which boasts of being found- 
ed upon a rock—and because he is engaged in the 
As if making a man sober, 


sake. 


temperance reformation. 
and making him free, were not doing twin acts of 
righteousness, both alike honorable, only the latter 
more glorious than the former; as if, indeed, because 
he is going down to those Southern plantations, with 
his temperance pledge, he cannot stand upon this 
platform, every inch a man, and bear the same testi- 
mony against slavery which he so boldly uttered 
three thousand miles off ! 

My friends, I am no tectotaller by latitude and 
longituile. I am no abolitionist by latitude and lon- 
gitude, by sect or by party. On this platform, and 
on every other platform, with the editorial pen, or 
the working man’s spade in my hand, I am ready to 
avow these principles among friends, and among en- 
emies, without fear, favor, or compromise ; and who- 
ever will turn them out of doors, may turn me out for 
the sake of them. (Applause.) 

Are we to be ashamed, I repeat, of that which can 
only reflect honor upon us to all posterity? And 
even if our names were buried in utter oblivion, 
what of it? The thought that the right is to triumph 
over the wrong; that this long line of crucified sa- 
viors,and of starved and neglected laborers for human- 
ity, are finally to win the victory; this is enough. 
Let us work, brothers; sisters, let us work. Ye 
that stand in the high places of the earth, if any 
such are here, oh, do not regard yourselves disgraced 
by being the friends of the poor, unfortunate, stolen, 
robbed, wretched slave. Hold him your brother. It 
is noble to pity him. It is noble to plead forhim. It 
js godlike to labor for his salvation. It is cowardly, 
dastardly, disgraceful, when he is fallen, to trample 
upon him; when he is helpless, to pluck the last hair, 
as it were, from his head. And when you see a man 
acting this detestable part, will you take him by the 
hand, and say, ‘God bless you, my dear Sir, you 
have too much sense to care for a negro; and you are 
too wise and prudent to ran mad with philanthropy.’ 
Alas! that for a little paltry pelf, or a little political 
preferment, men should sacrifice their fellow erea- 
tures, forget their cause, and join with a herd of op- 
pressors in trampling them under foot? I want 
no honor of this kind; no promotion, no. glory, ex- 
cept in doing that for which the whole earth can rise 
up and bless me. If I saw you, poor, friendless, 
wretched, in a land where all the force and arms of 
the nation were crushing you down ; if you lifted up 
your hands for help, and I, though occupying a place 
of influence, though standing up as a minister of 





abhor me? ‘They who, having honor and station, will 
not freely sacrifice them for the sake of the oppressed, 
what are they but base cowards, sordid and selfish be- 
ings, whose names are written in the sand to be oblit- 
erated forever, when the tide of moral revolution 
names of our petty politicians, and scheming sectarian 
Priests, are to live, and to be blessed? They are only 


honor and their glory, as I have said, is written in 
the sand, and its erasure js inevitable. If they had 
® guardian angel to warn them of their danger, he 
would tell them that if they regarded their own fu- 
tare repwiation, to say nothing of principle, they 
should step forward and be among the foremost in this 
great work of rescuing the enslaved from their prison- 
house. But alas for them, they are blind to their own 
highest good. 

Let us now turn to the President’s actual proclama- 
tion, and see what it recommends : 

‘By rue Presment or tHe Unrrep Srares.—At a 
season when the Providence of God has manifest 
itself in the visitation of a fearful pestilence, which 
is spreading its ravages throughout the land, it is fit- 
ting that a people’ 
should do what? Repent? Standing immovable as 
he does on the necks of two or three hundred slaves, 
what would he have done? Here is a religion very 
much like George McDuffie’s republicanism, who, 
with his foot on the negro’s neck, treading him in the 
dust, threatened to die in the last ditch for liberty. 
(Applause.) 

- ‘whose reliance has ever been this protec- 
tion’—— 

Has it been in reliance on this protection, that he has 
been robbing and enslaving his fellow creatures ? 
Does he not profess to believe that ‘all men are born 
free and equal,’ and yet has he not fought to perpetu- 
ate a bondage, of which, Jefferson says, that ‘ one 
hour is fraught with more misery, than whole ages of 
that which our fathers rose in rebellion to oppose’ ? 
This is trusting in God's protection; is it ? 











‘should humble themselves’ 





How are they humbling themselves now? If we go 
down to Virginia, shall we find the slaves freed to- 
day? If we could walk into southern houses of wor- 
ship, should we find a single slave rejoicing in his 
emancipation, on this fast day? Under the broad 
canopy that covers these United States, could we find 
one slave freed in any State, in consequence of this 
proclamation ? 

Not one; not one; notasingle one. A glorious 
fast this, to humble themselves for their sins, without 
so much as breaking the yoke from off the neck of a 
Single slave! 

{Mr. Garrison, They will make 200 more to-day, 
that will be born.} 

‘should humble themselves before his 


throne, and while acknowledging past transgres- 
sions’ 


What are these past transgressions? [A voice. The 
Mexican war.] Why didn’t he say so, then? I think 
the Mexican war was one of those transgressions ; 
slavery, and the Mexican war to extend it, to spread 
it far and wide! 








‘ask a continuance of Divine mercy.’ 

If the Almighty were no better to them than their 
past confidence in and obedience to him would seem 
to deserve, the whole nation must soon experience the 
fate of Sodom. Here they are putting their confidence 
in Him, while still holding on to their giant sins; 
the multitude still basely consenting, in one way or 
another, to the iniquities of their principals. 





‘It is therefore earnestly recommended, that the 
first Friday in August be observed throughout the 
United States as a day of fasting, humiliation and 
prayer.’ 

Fasting for what? Humiliation for what? Prayer 
for what? Do you suppose that John M. Clayton, the 
President's prime minister, believed it would make 
one atom’s difference in the ravages of the cholera, 
when he adyised Zachary Taylor to issue this procla- 
mation? Is there a man, woman, or child, in this 
whole audience, who thinks that Gen. Taylor or his 
Cabinet believed a single death by the cholera would 
be averted by this fast? What does it all mean, 
then? [A voice. Political eapital.] Political capital, 
is it? How long are you, my friends, to have the wool 
drawn over your eyes so that you cannot see? How 
long are you, here in Massachusetts, to be wheedled 
and made to believe that all these things consist with 
religion and good government ? 





‘ All business will be suspended’ 

I wonder whether the slave auctions will be sus- 
pended. I wonder whether the whipping-posts will 
be deserted to-day. What do all these things mean ? 
Will a nine-pence be sacriticed for the slave’s good in 
honor of this fast? What will pious and devout 
slaveholders, or their apologists, or anybody that is 
afraid of their ill-opinion, offer at their altars but 
heartless words? ‘ All business wiil be suspended’ in 
certain quarters, except plotting how to extend this 
great curse of slavery, or by what new compromises 
the dominant party can keep in power. 

* All business will be suspended in the various 
branches of the public service on that day, and it is 


recommended to persons of all religious denomina- 
tions to abstain, as far as practicable,’ 





from what? From holding slaves? From assisting in 
promoting or upholding slavery? 


‘from secular occupations’ 








Was there ever such a humbug? No repentance 
to it, throughout! No reparation to it, throughout! 
It will be a disgrace to this nation in future times. 
[A voice. It is already.] I mean bea disgrace to this 
nation in future times by the common consent of the 
people, whose eyes are not yet opened as yours are. 





‘and to assemble in their respective places 
of public worship’ 





It would be instructive to have Frederick Doug- 
less here, to give us asample of some Southern ser- 
mons that will probably be preached to-day from 
those texts which set forth that servants should be 
obedient to their masters. This is the sort of sermons 
that will be preached in Louisiana, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia too, perhaps, whither many slaves have lately 
been carried. 

‘to assemble in their respective places of pub- 
lic worship, to acknowledge the Infinite Goodness 


which has watched over our existence as a nation, 
and so long crowned us with manifold blessings,” —— 





in spite of our doing all we could to curse one 
another ! How can such men appreciate those bless- 
ings, which they cannot begin to grant to their 
brethren? There seem to be some men who want all 
the love in the universe embodied in one stream of 
good, and that stream poured down immediately 
on their own blessed heads. Some have claimed to 
be Democrats Simon pure, seeking nothing but the 
equal rights of all men ; but in ascending the path of 
progress, if they looked around and saw a negro be- 
hind them, they could cordially kick him back, for 
fear that he should become their own equal! Reli- 
gion, too, must be invoked to spread over this abom- 
ination its silken mantle, that the Almighty may seem 
to lend it his sanction. Is there aman, woman, or 
child, here, who does not believe that God abhors it 
utterly? Certainly not, unless we have those among 
us whose God is worse than the slaveholder. 


‘implore the Almighty, in his own 
good time,’ 


to do what? To do away any of these abominable and 
permanent evils? Not at all. Let them all go on. 
Let California be given over to slavery. Let Cuba be 
annexed. Let the District of Columbia still maintain 
its slave prisons and man-markets. Let the shrieks 
of scourged women and children ascend to heaven, 
day after day, and year after year. Glorious republic 











Christ, I would not plead for you, for whom the com- 


. 


SSS 


making themseives a hissing and a by-word. Their| 


+I, the President of the United States, elevated to 
this office by the great Taylor Whig party, for having 
whipped ten times my weight of poor squalid 
cons, in the cause of slavery, must needs be as reli- 
_ Sious as my predecessors. I will summon all the sects 
in the land to meet together, and spread over me a 
broad white sheet of linen sanctity, that we may per- 
petrate, with more success than ever, those abomina- 
tions which we have been so long impenitently com- 


This is the real meaning of it. This is the inevita- 
ble result of it, so far as human wisdom goes. Does 
any body in the President's cabinet propose to alter 

"this state of things? Does any body prose to him- 
“self the honor of freeing even the District of Colum- 
bia from slavery? What are they proposing to do? 
To make sure of all the offices, and all the pelf! 
These, well secured, to the religion of the country 
‘must be made to say, ‘ God bless you, knaves.’ Yes, 
religion must be invoked to spread a mantle of seem- 
ing purity over all this systematic oppression and 
dutrage on humanity. This is keeping a true fast! 
This is averting the Cholera! From all such politics 
and religion, ‘may the good Lord deliver us.” 

I am very sure, my friends, that if I were in the 


should think of doing, to stay the cholera from a peo- 
ple who supplicated my interposition while holding 
with a death-throttle three millions of their fellow- 
creatures, regardless alike of justice and mercy. I 
should want a little better evidence of their sincerity, 
before I paid any special respect to their prayers. I 
should insist that they took their feet off the necks of 
their slaves, and ceased from their inhumanity to 
man, as an indispensable condition of my interference 
in their behalf. God will not be mocked. Who, 
then, can look upon this fast as any thing but a sol- 
emn mockery? Yet those who thus denounce it will 
be charged with being the enemies of religion and of 
their country; though, fifty years hence, the fact al- 
leged will be undeniably obvious to all. Posterity 
will write it out in such a record that every body will 
See it, and it will seem incredible that any one was 
ever besotted enough to make use of such a heartless 
show of national piety, for the accomplishment of 
nothing. We want justice before all things, though 
the heavens fall. We want mercy shown from man 
toman. We want those who seek mercy from God, 
to show some merciful regard to their fellows. Let 
them do justice, and prove that they acknowledge a 
common Father and a common brotherhood, Let 
them evince that they have at least one spark of com- 
passion in theirown bosoms. Let them break the 
yoke of oppression from off their captives, and vouch- 
safe out of the spoils of ages the means whereby to 
reconstruct the manhood of those whom they have 
so long and dreadfully imbruted. 

Itis but little I can do. Itis but little I can say. 
But if ever I had a deep conviction in this soul of 
mine, this testimony is true. Harshas this testimony 
may seem; harsh as may seem the words uttered by: 
abler and bolder witnesses for truth than myself, the 
time is not far distant, when the record of this day’s 
proclamation and transactions will be read in the his- 
tories of men with a blush of pity for those who could 
display such abhorrent inconsistency. The time will 
come, when men will admit the claims of justice; 
when they will demand mercy before sacrifice, and 
the working of righteousness as the sweetest and 
most acceptable of odors before the Father of the 
universe. 

Just imagine, as I have formerly seen, a inan in his 
surplice, with his broad sleeves hanging down, sacer- 
dotally praying solemnly to God,—for what? Confess- 
ing solemnly our sins,—for what? And that man 
owning a considerable number of slaves—unrequited 
toilers on his own plantation. With rhetorical so- 
lemnity and seeming holiness, he prays. Not the 
least shame crimsons his cheek, not the least confu- 
sion trembles in his tones. He is proud of this pro- 
perty in his fellow-creatures, made by the same God, 
and guilty of no offence, save that of a skin not colored 
like his own ; and that man in his time chaplain of a 
military institution, whose young men are taught to 
fight, if bidden, for the extension of American slavery. 
And the people pay liberally for such services, for the 
maintenance of such institutions; and some of you, 
perhaps, are very proud to do so. You pay more for 
a military academy than you do for half a dozen or- 
dinary colleges. 

But let me close by conjuring you all, my friends, 
to go forward—never backward. Make no compro- 
mises with the workers of these iniquities. Look at 
this cloven foot, and even when concealed under the 
name of religion, mark it. If in the guise of pol- 
itics, mark it; if in the public mart, or wherever 
else you discover it, mark it, abhor it, disfellowship 
it; have no part or lot in any league against God and 
humanity. Stand up always for justice, for mercy, 
for the oppressed. And you will live, some of you, 
I trust, to see a proclamation issued more glorious 
than that which I have imagined; and then we will 
have a jubilee worth praying for. Then those who 
are now so bitter against us, shall crowd around this 

friend, (turning to Mr. Garnison,] and clasp him to 
their bosoms, with grateful veneration. Zachary Tay- 
lor himself, with the sturdiest of his pro-slavery al- 
lies, shall say, with conquered hearts—* We fought 
you long and hard to stave off the day of emancipa- 
tion, to obstruct eternal justice, but you have tri- 
umphed ; our eyes are opened; the slaves are free ; 
we too are free; therefore with you and them, we 
will be glad of the glorious issue.’ (Applause.) 





SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


I am sorry, friends, that I am not well enough, to- 
day, to address you. The only reason I came to 
Worcester was, I was not willing that any one 
should have it in his power to say, that speakers 
were announced, and then not present. But, out of 
many, you will not be surprised if some are detained, 
or some are ijl. 

This is Zachary Taylor’s fast for the cholera. If 
the Lord has sent the cholera here for any sin, I 
suppose the great sin of the American people is 
Stavery. Those who feel guilty of it may fast—I do 
not. To me, therefore, it is a feast, and not a fast. 
Let the sinners fast, the saints rejoice, ‘Let the 
galled jade wince; our withers are unwrung.’ We 
haye nothing to do with the great sin of the Amer- 
ican people, for we have spent our lives in protest- 
ing against it. 

Doubtless it would be well for the American people 
to fast, in sincerity, for this great national iniquity ; 
but we have other employment more attractive, on this 
day, than to bewail the sins of the American people. 
These hours represent for us the greatest day in the 
sweep of time; when nearly a million of fetters 
were stricken from human limbs; when, as Lamar- 
tine has so beautifully said, ‘ Wilberforce went up to 
the throne of the Eternal with a million of broken 
fetters in his hands, as evidence of a life well spent.’ 
(Applause.) Suchistheday we commemorate. This 
is the reform, the great Anti-Slavery reform, whose 
fruits we celebrate to-day. 

The anti-slavery enterprise was the normal school 
of all reforms; it was the first effort of the English 
people to effect a great national change by moral 
means. This was the effort which first taught the 
people their strength. Previous changes had been 
wrought by Government,—few to be sure, and insig- 
nificant, and in the wrong direction,—-by the higher 
classes struggling for their own rights,—by violent 
means; and just so far as they ‘took the sword,’ 
relied on violence, these had been failures. West 
India emancipation is the civi¢ crown which the 
British middle class wins for its brow—wins by no 
official influence—not by wea'th—not by party organ- 





slowly, and in patient faith, the public mind with the 





truth, Wiunenrorce and Ciarxson ve-edueated the 
British It was the school-boys of 1787 (the 


Mexi-| year they began) who, in 1833, pronounced the eman- 


cipation of the Islands. Over Parliament, and not 
through it,—in spite of office and noble,—by the 
press, by public meetings, by lives of self-devotion, 
by appeals to men who weighed nothing singly, but 
were mighty in masses, they gained day by day on 
the giant evil, as the gnawing ocean gains on the 
strand; and like that, never lost an inch once theirs. 
*‘ Nothing permanent was ever done by violence,’ said 
Napoleon from St. Helena. Never since the estab- 
lishment of Christianity have men set purposely to 
work on the plan of the first abolitionists. Their 
entire, triumphant, unequalled success is the motive, 
while their course is the example, and their veterans 
often the leaders, in the reforms which have since been 
effected, and those which are now in progress abroad. 
The anti-slavery cause heralded the way, and formed 
the soldiers for these. The hour of its triumph was 
the first time that the heart and thought of the com- 
mon people had been markedly and peaceably felt in 
that Government. Their hands were felt at Naseby. 
In 1834, you heard their hearts beat, ‘ 

Our friend Parker said, with a great deal of truth, 


place of the Almighty, it would be the last thing I that the anti-slavery sentiment of Great Britain was 


often exaggerated ; that some seemed to suppose, very 
erroneously, that it embraced all classes in Great Bri- 
tain. He was undoubtedly right. The nobility, the 
high-church, conservative, pro-slavery party in the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, were 
active, powerful, overwhelming. I doubt whether 
they had not, to the last, if not a majority, at least a 
very large minority of the English people upon their 
side. 

It was, at last, the earnest, God-fearing men tread- 
ing down the craven, afraid or ashamed, in the 19th 
century, to act out the opinions he was not ashamed 
to hold. Certainly, he was correct, too, in saying 
that the anti-slavery enterprise was different in Eng- 
land from what it is here. Still, my opinion is that, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, emancipation, though 
a different work, was not, in any great degree, an easier 
one there, than it may be here. They had some aid 
we want, but again, they lacked many advantages we 
possess. Certainly there was great truth in his re- 
mark, that if you now stir in England the rights of her 
lower classes, you are met as fiercely as we are here on 
this slave question. He might even have gone fur- 
ther, and have said that many of those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the anti-slavery day, would be 
among your sternest opponents. There was truth, 
enough to make it a libel, in Byron’s petulant ery, 
when pleading, vainly, for the weavers, ‘O! that my 
clients were black, then they'd get a hearing!’ 

If I recollect right, our friend thought that the 
English people would not have so soon abolished 
slavery, if the slave had been in their island. I have 
no doubt that it is true. If the slave had resided in 
London, if the slave had been in the county of Kent, 
the enterprise would have been more exactly like 
ours. Still, if the slave at a distance is some ad- 
vantage, it has its disadvantages also. They had their 
Latmer, but no Wituam and Etren Crarrs, no 
Box Brown. This irresistible appeal to that senti- 
ment which Mr. Parker made the first wave of the 
agitation, was, from the nature of the case, impossi- 
ble, or nearly so. Again, the situation of their slave 
population was such, that they had no Dovarass, 
and could hardly have had one. Besides, even if the 
slave himself was in the West Indies, the s/aveholder 
was in the House of Lords—the slaveholder was in the 
House of Commons. When the abolitionists argued 
the question, they argued it with slaveholders for 
their direct personal opponents; much of the wealth 
of England was pledged to that side. The planta- 
tions of the West Indies were owned in the House 
of Lords, and that of the Commons. Some of these 
owners—to the honor of England be it spoken— 
stood by the abolitionists, though they were not ab- 
olitionists in our sense of the word, and not, I think, 
in any proper sense, for they did not free their slaves. 
The illustrious head of the House of Fox was pos- 
sessed, at the commencement of the emancipation 
movements, of West-India property, and yet stood 
side by side with the anti-slavery Lords, and was ac- 
tively engaged with the anti-slavery committee in 
behalf of their enterprise. True, English slavery 
was abolished in spite of the West Indians ; still, the 
law which abolished it passed through two Houses, 
which, like our own, contained many slaveholders. 

It is common to say, the anti-slavery success of 
Great Britain was easier earned than we can expect 
to have it here, because Parliament had sovereign 
power over the colonies, As if the Parliament of 
Great Britain was not, at that time, itself, as pro-sla- 
slavery a body as our Congress. The North is to 
abolish Southern slavery by the same means, at the 
same odds; has over the subject generally the same 
power as the freedom-loving dissenters and church- 
men of Great Britain had over the Islands. To be 
sure, the North has not the same technical legal pow- 
ers, but law forms are only parchment. Hearts, 
Thoughts, Dollars, Truth, rule the world. Give the 
American people, give the North, the wish, and any 
unprincipled Democrat or Whig (perhaps the adjec- 
tive is superfluous) will find the way. 

Great as was the political and official influence 
brought to bear against the movement, it is cheering 
to observe the marked contrast between the conduct 
of British statesmen and that of the little men here 
who claim that title. From 1787 down to 1833, no 
man there, blessed with a name which has any claim 
to live, dared to go down to his grave without leav- 
ing on record his protest against this iniquity. The 
anti-slavery vocabulary culls its most forceful expres- 
sions from the most eloquent lips of St. Stephens. 
To number up her champions were only to read the 
list of the tenants of Westminster. There is no time, 
here, to analyze the reason why it did not at once 
succeed. The fact is, I believe, as I state it. 

Beside the devoted and religious supporters, it 
counted as its own the matured wisdom of Burke— 
the sincere aid of Prrr—the hot, impatient eloquence 
of Fox. It caught the eye of Brovenam, in the flush 
of his youthful ambition—gathered Melnrosu and 
RomiLty in its train—had the first fruits of the soon 
to be overwhelming influence of O’Connetn. Tory 
and Whig, Bishop and Radical, (except Copper and 
Tuomas Patnez,) Scotch and ‘Irish, the slave gathered 
his host from all. Who gleans from the ashes, now, 
the names of those who maligned him? If they 
live, it is like the fly in amber; because to have once 
abused WiLBeRrorce is fame—of a sort. 

There were no Winturors, no Wessters—doing, 
with hands which their employers hope New Eng- 
land will count as clean, dirty work—that people 
may be deluded into supposing it not dirty, because 
they do it. 

Princes of the blood—like Clarence, afterwards 
William IV.—might call Witsexronce ‘a gray-hair- 
ed fanatic’; but Nature’s nobles, destined to live, 
not in the Peerage, but in Macaulay, took care to sail 
down the tide of time as close to that gallant vessel 
as they could. 


I need not enlarge on the contrast here. Pulpit, 
party, character, intellect, all offered so lavishly on 
the altar of slavery! New England may be said to 
be now, as many English counties were then, divid- 
ed into half camp-meeting and half counting-house. 
On one side, your voice is drowned by the clinking 
of dollars; and lost, on the other, in the howl and 
whine of sanctimonious fanaticism, And, while you 
remember the slave, nothing can you see in either to 
redeem its ugliness. There Art contributed its magic 
charm; Poetry its noblest pulses; and here we ery 
‘equal,’ for we count Wuirrrer and Lowet. ours, 
Literature gave her calm weight. There Eloquence 
never prostituted itself to win back Mapison Wasn- 
1 to chains, nor pledged its awkward gun and 





ture for warrant. There Wealth gathereg cat : 
of dollars to secure Wa-nerroncr’s return f Million 
shire—Trade lavished its gains like tai York. 
bondman —and_ Religion covered, from 1B the 
eyes, the many sad rents in her garments, } aritati 
cere, untiring and most devoted zeal for th, Y 8 kin, 

There is one great, and, I confess, most Fulita 
support to the slave system in this tad, portant 
was wanting in England—social 7 Which 
color. This is, to be sure, a most important ; 

tit 
show that Mr. Parker's estimate is, in 4 de 
rect. South Carolina is, in one Sense, as = 
on Massachusetts as Jamaica upon En 
importart State ‘ wastes, to be sure, 
very excellent indignation’ on this 
while she can ‘say her little speeches, and m 
little motions,’ it is Northern mind that pan 
land—Northern enterprise has subdued its mil}; 
acres. It is Northern reputation that shines "OR of 
to our public acts. It is Northern trade, erat 
commerce fills our treasury. It is the ean 
voice that is to pronounce the end of slavery ern 

Unhappily, this whole Northern ming is ‘~ 
with prejudice. Mighty is our work to exo 
foul spirit. Still, we stand buttressed up, cheesy 
to our work by that overwhelming public Sentim er 
Christendom, which the half century of labor ay " 
rifice of our English fathers has created. They 

a ae stood 
alone, the dark prejudices of ages lowering over Me 
pathway. Now, our allies are the de epent - nies, ~ 
Christendom, the Dlessed memory of the ae, mb 
the voices of those Page 

*—— Dead, but scept i 

Who still rule our ne ey * ato, ; 
The world is our jury, and we indict the bein 
slaveholder before it. That jury they empanne))e, 
for us. Besides, have they not gained oF a i 
mighty vantage ground of this day, eloquent ot, 
much appeal, and full of so much argument to 
classes ? 

Does not the very prejudice, which he at once & 
tonishes and surmounts, give some additional we : 
and effect to the eloquence of Dovetass? It is one 
of a despised race, whom they were hardly willing tp 
reckon men, that thunders and lightens, and shakes 
all Christendom! Were there time, perhaps I could 
show therefore, that even with this obstacle in our 
way, we have means, on these accounts, und jn our 
state of society, religious habits, omnipresent press,and 
form of government, which leave us even with oy 
English predecessors. 

Doctor Cuannino said, in one of his later tracts op 
slavery, speaking of the relation of the North to the 
slave system, ‘We are the jailors and the constable. 
of the Institution.” Doctor Howe (a name never ty 
be mentioned without honor) said in a letter to a ro. 
cent English publication, ‘The North are the jailors 
of the slave plantation.’ Dr. Howe and Dr, Cay. 
ninG, and the thousands of Free Soilers that r,1!y 
around the first of them, wish, or are willing, stil) to 
continue the jailors of the slave plantation, for what 
they, to be sure, think a good end. It is the fanati. 
cism of this Society, that, believing with Dr. Quay. 
ninc and Dr. Hower, Northern citizens to be the con. 
stables and jailors of this system, we have resigned 
our offices; we have relinquished the post; we have 
given up such connection with such a ( sovernment, 
even as a means to any end. God, we think, never 
asked us to be the jailors of tyrants, even to carry 
on his beneficent designs. ' 

Well do I know that Dr. Howe never would lift the 
shadow of his little finger to return a fugitive from 
Massachusetts to the slave plantation. Well do I 
know that the fugitive slave would find no warmer 
welcome, no safer abiding-place, than under the roof- 
tree of that same Dr. Howe. But, fellow-citizens, 
there is something more needed to make Massachu- 
setts a free State, than to proclaim that you have 
found out that we are the constables and jailors of 
the South, and to give an underhand, underground 
refuge to the slave. I dislike this whole manner of 
doing business. I go against underground railroads. 
I would not of prefezence, except by compulsion, 
even adopt the plan of old William Rotch, of New 
Bedford, of blessed memory, who kept a hiding- 
place always in his cellar or garret for the fugitive. I 
would not have a cellar nor a garret fo such. I 
would, at least, be at liberty to place him in my par- 
lor, and set the door open, and bid the thousands 
passing in the street look in, if they chose. I would 
remind Daniel Webster that ‘we are a law-abiding 
people,’ and ask him to try it. (Applause.) I would 
pronounce that voice so decisively in the name of 
Massachusetts law, that the slave never should doubt 
his safety from the moment he touched the soil of 
the Bay State. I know that we are almost frec. | 
know, to our honor be it said, that the slaveholder 
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| knapsack to the slave tyrant, with devil-quoted 


despairs of his fugitive, the moment he reaches old 
Massachusetts. 

O, noble lawlessness! Christian trampling on ma- 
jorities! Holy rebellion! But I want an organized 
rebellion. I want a legal rebellion. I want a recog- 
nized rebellion. I want a State rebellion. I want a le- 
gislative rebellion. Ihave no regard for what is called 
constitutional law. The day has gone by when the 
Constitution was any thing more than a roll of 
parchment, and we are continually paying less re- 
gard to it. Free Soilers tell us that they shall act 
without regard to it. Almost any man would decm 
it an insult to be told here, to-day, that he would re- 


- turn a fugitive slave to his master, that in this respect 


he would obey the Constitution of the United States. 
There is hardly a man who has been in the Legisle- 
tive halls of this State for the last year, of any par- 
ty, who would not deem it an insult to be told here, 
to-day, that in this respect he would obey the very 
Constitution of the United States which he solemnly 
swore to uphold and support. 

Then, if this is so, why not make that /aw for Mas- 
sachusetts? Why not pass it as a statute, and annul 
the Constitution of the United States? And if South 
Carolina says nay to it, you can plead her own exam 
ple as precedent. 

Why lie any longer bound by obligations which 
are fetters only to us, and weapons to our foes? 
Come, fellow-citizens, let us rise up, and make clean 
the statute book of our fathers! What if this course 
be unconstitutional? We mean it to be so. We, 
too, are living men, and can make Constitutions, 
well as our fathers. 

This is a great day, because it is the day on which 
England tried for us the experiment of freedom. I 
do not know but the larger part of my audience 
are acquainted with the circumstances of West ints 
emoncipation, but I do not believe that you have all 
reflected upon the complete proof which that exper 
iment affords of the safety and duty of immediate 
emancipation ; reflected that the experiment never 
can be tried again in such unfavorable circumstances 
as it was tried then. Men say it is not wise f free 
the slaves immediately. Men say it is not safe 
free the slaves immediately. Men say that agreat P& 
litical revolution like that must take half acentury °F 
its plish t—that it cannot be done in 4" 
gle year, or a single generation. 

Now the slaves in the West Indies were sbov! 
830,000 in number. There were about 130,000 whites 
in those islands. There were nearly ten blacks t one 
white in some of them. In one small island, there 
were three hundred blacks to two white men Ts 
Jamaicn, there were ten blacks to one white ™ 
Those islands were 4000 miles from the civilizatio® 
and order, and government of Europe. If the black 
man had risen in his strength ; if he had remem 
for one moment the century of oppression which he 
had suffered ; if he had wished to revenge the wro"s" 
to which he had been subjected ; long before - 
could have been told in Europe, the white race migh 
have been trodden down under the very feetof it I 
ple of the West Indies. Without a weapon, they a 

have been trodden down by the masses of emancip? 
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tn the sea shore, and treading the pu- 
. Europe had seen one 
tower classes, as they are called, 
. the weight of that calm, which 
a the chaotic elements of the old 
ay ph & channel, in the centre of Eu- 
widest of the civilization and overwhelm- 
rs al European governments, they had 
ae = r Re on, seen the lower classes 
aie nal make the streets of Paris run 
eal wate their Saturnalia. That was 
ats of Austria, Germany, Spain, Eng- 

sight. 
it of justice was to be tried now with 
tod race, ten times outnumbering their 
ay + islands thousands of miles off from 
os of hope or help. The First of Au- 
elave,—fretted with the long delay, de- 
at ~ F urain by promises of emancipation 
se , fulfilled by the trickery of the 
nee and again defeated the hon- 
¢ the British Government,—slowly 
sun about to rise. The believer in 
tet iever in the safety of obedience to 
; . t, might well be allowed to tremble 


neath their feet. 
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though ever so sanguine, at such an | 
nonor of the colored race, to the 
ry, to the joy and gratitude of ev- 
just Ruler of the Universe, we 
ba ‘ upon that eventful scene in the | 
». and recollect that it was not sullied 
+ of vengeance; by one single expres- | 
“ a3 . by one single drop of bloodshed ; | 
s, wnich white malice and ingenu- 
their utmost to imbrute, were} 

Jiere and there was a regiment} 

is true; but what were they to | 

),000 men in the first moment 

t St. Domingo. How long did | 
Napoleon; how long did the choicest | 
sovernment stand before 600,000 | 
| Haytiens, when they were told at | 


a 
1 


K 


Preach Commissioner's affright and 
cy were freemen, and might defend | 
How many of the English troops ever | 
e English strand? The same thing 
repeated, if the slave had but dream- | 
vengeance upon the First of Au-| 


i] 


can the experiment be so tried. 
h a conjunction of circumstances 
» man can even plausibly distrust so 
of giving immediate freedom to 
God seems to have given to us a} 


| mother country, willing to believe | 


was expediency. Heseems to have placed | 
problem in the ugliest of shapes, and | 
circumstances, and then to have | 
t successful issue. The anti-sla- | 
y the debtor of this day for the} 
st lesson humanity has ever learn- 

the white race and in the colored. 
cad Commentary upon such an event to look 
t with which it has been criticised. Almost 
book which has been written referring to the | 
s most as to the number of pounds ot} 
zsheads of rice, or puncheonsof rum, the | 
{ this thing or that thing that are exported. | 


West India experiment,—was it successful ? Ask | 
American clergy and people throughout. Oh, | 
Because the exports did not fail ! | 
ve worked on the second day of August! He} 
» the plantation, and made as many sugar | 
1s ever! There is as much sugar in the} 
|| market from those islands as before they} 
I 

e freed 


\s if there was nothing but sugar in God’s world ! | 

\s if man was made to work,and for nothing but work ! | 
: . | 

As if the American people were to test a great moral | 


it by hogsheads of sugar and puncheons of rum! 


| 
I do} 


ure whether the slave made one ounce of sugar | 


I do not care whether the slave worked or not. 


It would not grieve me mach | 


native land. I do not care much to know what} 
lid. There If he| 
not cut his master’s throat; if there is a white 


e pint of rum. 


earn that he lay lazily under the graceful palm of 
is nothing worse than slavery. 


living in Jamaica to-day, the experiment was} 
ful. There is nothing but anarchy that is| 
han slavery. Tell me that anarchy does not | 
exist in the British West Indies, and you tell me that 
xperiment has succeeded. 


~ savt 


that Hayti is a proof that emancipation 
»t do for the slave. Hayti has been alluded to 


day school; not by the colored man, sitting in his] enthusiasm in behalf of the slave, and of our indigna-| 


own house, master of his little home, whatever it be 


not by the self-respect you have called into being. | the fate that is involved alike in our freedom, and in 
These are the germs of civilization and prosperity, | the slaveholding system at the South. 

planted on the glorious First of August, 1834, and 
which the American people ignore when they would | stant progress of amelioration. Like the ameliora- 
judge of the experiment, and only ask with the arro- | tion in the pear-tree, or apple-tree, so well-known to 
gant spirit of a white Yankee, whether business is as| botanists. One must look to the planters of the South 
good; whether the banks paid as large a dividend +} with the same feelings that he would regard the spi- 
and whether plantations would sell for as large an} der and the fly, the tiger and the deer. It is a bar- 


amount as ever. 
Now the fact is, that all this is true also. 


was all this true, but also, the slave went to work. 
Joun Josuru Gurney said, that, with the zeal of 


Yankee, he put cane plants into the soil; he brought | early as in the 12th century, and in the beginning of 
Every arti-| the 13th, the union of the Hanse towns, the commeér- 
cle of export is increased, except rum, and I do not | cial towns of Germany, to protect themselves against 


forth more sugar; he raised more rice. 


know but that is, in itself, a sign of improvement, 


I am told that you are going to have another to ad- | like the Icelanders, were compelled to abandon pira- 
dress you—{Vorces—Go on.] Oh, no; you won’t|cy. That which had been the employment of noble- 
say go on, when you know who is coming after me— | men and gentlemen in that country, soon became dis- 


and I will hasten to a conclusion. 


This is looked upon as a great effort in the British | disreputable, and was at once given up by the mass 
Undoubtedly it was. But slavery in this | of the nation. 

country, strong as it is, is nothing compared with the 
energy of the American people; nothing at all.| very every day. You know very well who introduced 
Twelve hundred millions of dollars, I know, are lend- | slavery into this country; Christopher Columbus,— 
I know that the poli- | the foremost man in the world of his time. After his 
tics of the country are mortgaged to the slave system. | discovery, he sent back three ships loaded with siaves 
I know that the Northern Church js infected to the | to Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, to pay the expense 


people. 


ing to slavery their influence. 


core. The literature of the country is prostituted ; 
confess it. 
by this pro-slavery sentiment; 1 know it. 


Monarchs have done a great deal. Despotism did 


great deal when it built the pyramids. The English commenced, that some set about colonizing Hispan- 
have done a great deal, with their half-way freedom, | iola with African slaves. 
in commerce, manufactures, and enterprise of different 


kinds, 
There is no such thing as government here. 


toil of the lower classes. 


Every man works for himself, and the government 


the combined energy of twenty millions of individual | before. 
| men; not bodies to count one in a census—but souls, 


to struggle in God's work or a bad work. 
are sixty thousand souls in Paisley,’ said one. 


Hogg’s reply. 
each body, when you speak of energy and work. 


Men are still wonder struck, and hesitate how to | the relation between the parties. 
explain France, under Robespierre and Napoleon, | are placedin positions where the national element, 
smarting from such a revolution, heaving with in-|the clement of the times as well as the element of 
testine commotion, weak after so much bloodshed, | this country, comes into play, such a relation cannot 
poor after such a bankruptcy, putting forth, so almost | continue. 
gaily, such efforts as struck down all the old land- 
marks of Europe, and left nothing but England and | to make the 36th degree of latitude the line of slavery. 
Burke said, | It isin the ordinance of the universe. 
when he looked on her, ‘ She is henceforth blotted out | cooler climate, wherever frost—which is good alike 
Lo! a moment, and she swallows all|for apples and for men—comes in, slavery cannot 
Neither Burke | subsist. 
nor any one else had seen before the might of a free 
people, a nation working, fighting for itself, the long | I are all subject, which I should be glad to unfold as 


Russia for French waves to break upon. 


of Europe.’ 
Europe, or rather holds it in her lap. 


and strong pull of men willing and agreed. 


Look at California, and see how it is filling up. It | be praise enough for our friends who have carried for- 
took the old-fashioned Europe that we talk about, | ward this great work, friends to whom it seems tome 


some fifty years to colonize this country, and then 
was sparingly done. 


England, and does not miss them. 


men and children. 


eousness, and its politicians keep still, if they can 


do better, and like the lion shaking the dew-drops | to impress: 


It seems} the animal state. They are not accountable like 
as if by magic, that such results followed the beauti- | those whose eyes have once been opened to a Chris- 
ful self-sacrifice of the British people. It seems as if| tianity that makes a return to evil impossible. Rev- 
nothing was to be wanting to brighten this glorious} olutions, as we say, never move backward. 
page of disinterestedness, and to show the advantages | own history, this has been repeated over and bver) 
of such a deed of benevolence ; to round into poetic again. 
perfection this unique of History. Hence not only 
was the slave quiet, not only was injustice changed to | came,—the Norwegians. Itis known to you that the 
justice, but there were actually as many ship-loads| people of Iceland were early Christianized and civil- 
raised and exported. Not only was the negro brought | ized. That system of piracy which was so universal 
to see and love the first, last, noblest, greatest Sun] in the Scandinavians of the Peninsula, universal a- 
that has ever risen on liberty and civilization,—to him | mong the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes, never found 
literature as well as religion,—the Bible,—not only | any countenance in Iceland. Only the rudest and 


The education of the country is qualified | Columbus, his brother, sent out other vessels loaded 
But no- | with slaves. 
body has seen yet the mighty energy of a free people. been some wild hope of converting the cannibals, but 


But government is a different thing here. | we have gone forward a great way since that time. 
Every | The people of the South are by their climate enervated. 
man, like Harry Wynd, fights on his own hook. | They have been demoralised by their vicious habits ; 
Every man labors on his own hook. There is in the | still theyare as innocent in their slaveholding as we 
old governments of Europe an energy of the upper | are in our Northern vices. 
classes, and added to that, just so much energy as | it becomes imperative, as man rises in the scale of 
‘those upper classes can grind out of the reluctant | civilization, as the ameliorating and expanding prin- 
But here, thank God, there | ciples find effect in him,—it becomes as imperative 
are, in many senses, no lower and no upper classes. | that this institution should become discreditable, and 


‘ There | ising element of it, to be self-government. 

‘Then | as long as the frame is feeble and small, and the belly 
you count a soul to each body,’ was Wilson’s or | is large, as it happens all over the Southern country, 
] Here you may truly count a soul to|so long the large portion must depend upon the 


But now, America no sooner | it is the glory of these preachers of freedom that they 
hears of California, than she pours out half of New | have strengthened the moral sense, that they have 
There is a nation | anticipated this triumph which I look upon as inevita- 
already there, the offshoot of the yet undreamed of en- | ble, and which it is not in man to retard. It is very 
ergy of a nation that represents the individual arm and | natural to us all, perhaps, to exaggerate the impor- 
the individual heart of twenty millions of men, wo- | tance of our services, but it is the order of Provi- 
Now let such a nation as this | dence that washould conspire heartily in this work. 
wake up in its strength, let its priests preach right- | In this connection, an old eastern verse occurs to me 


;} tion at his oppressor, naturally blinds us a little to 


The course of history is one everywhere. It isa con- 


barism. The people are barbarous. They are still in 


In our 


For instance, look at that people from whom we 


most uncivilized of the Icelanders fell into the prac- 
aj tice, and joined in the exploits of the Vikings. As 


the pirates, had a certain success, and the Norwegians, 


reputable, and was no longer permitted. It became 


The same thing is happening with regard to sla- 


Ij ofthe cargoes sent out. Soon after, Bartholomew 


This was in 1495. There may have 


a | it was to put an end to the abominable cruelty thus 


This progress of amelioration is very slow. Still 


Yet it becomes essential, 


is | should perish, as the old institutions which have gone 


I consider the genius of this nation, the character- 
Now jnst 


small portion. Tyrant and slave, will naturally be 
As soon as they 


Mr. Wilmot! It would take millions of such men 


Wherever a 


I see the great and beautiful laws to which you and 


they should be; but I must renounce it. It should 


it | always, the country is more and more indebted, that 


*t | which expresses a sense which I have often wished 


Che Liberator. 
BOSTON, AUGUST 17, 1849. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION —CELE- 
BRATION AT WORCESTER. 

It will be seen, at a glance, that more than one 
half of our present number is occupied by the ad- 
mirable and eloquent speeches that were delivered 
at the celebration of British West India emancipa- 
tion, on the 3d of August, at Worcester. The celeb- 
rity of the speakers will insure for them an eager 
and thorough perusal. We hope to see a republica- 
tion of some or all of them in many other newspa- 
pers, calculated as they are to inform the under- 
standing, warm the heart, and quicken the spirit. 

Of the celebration itself, and the day chosen for 
it, something more ought to be said in our columns, 
And, first, as to the day. It was the 3d of August— 
substituted for the Ist, with great wisdom and pro- 
priety, by the Board of Managers of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, as that was the day ap- 
pointed by President Taylor for national fasting and 
prayer on account of the cholera. Such a rebuke 
of this hollow governmental device was 48 unex- 
pected as it will prove effectual. Already it has been 
felt throughout the land. Bigotry raves, hypocrisy 
grows furious at the loss of its mask, formality 
threatens and turns pale, and political cunning is 
deeply incensed at being caught in its own crafti- 
ness, It is thus that the God of the oppressed ac- 
complishes his mighty purposes: sitting in the 
heavens, he laughs at the impotent attempt of the 
oppressor to outwit him, and holds in derision the 
‘solemn assemblies’ of canting hypocrites. 

The issuing of the Presidential proclamation was 
a wicked act. There are not ten unbiassed men in 
the nation, who regard it as an evidence of contri- 
tion or piety on the part of its author or the people. 
Religiously, it was nothing better than a farce; po- 
litically, it was deemed to be a good stroke of pol- 
icy. There is nothing in the manners, morals, pre- 
tensions, professions, station or career of Zachary 
Taylor to justify its publication. We have not 
room, nor would it be necessary if we had, to dissect 
his character. As the employer of bloodhounds to 
hunt down, maim and capture the poor Seminole In- 
dians, in order that they might be either extermin- 
ated, or banished from their homes and council fires, 
solely because they gave shelter to the fugitive slave, 
his memory deserves to be execrated to the latest 
posterity. Asthe leader in two wars waged for the 
protection and extension of the hellish slave sys- 
tem, he is to be classed with the basest of men. As 
the enslaver of his fellow-beings—a maNn-sTEAL- 
ER—he stands convicted of a crime that, even un- 
der Jewish law, was punishable with death; and by 
American law is treated as piracy when committed 
on the coast of Africa. In any of these cases, has 
he given any sign of repentance ? None whatever. 
He still glories in his shame—his slaves are yet 
clanking their chains! 

Now for a man so polluted, so blood-stained, and 
so unrepentant, to issue a proclamation for a day of 
fasting and prayer, was a heaven-daring act. Yet 
his proclamation was heeded by the American 
church and clergy with as much readiness and ser- 
vility as did the people in the days of old, the royal 
command, what time they heard the sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of music, to fall down and worship the 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king had set 
up. Thank God that, as in those days of old, so 
now, some were found contumacious and disobedi- 
ent, heeding not any threat or prospect of punish- 
ment. The observance of the day, by the church 
and clergy, was another impious act, and illustrative 
of their real character as a body. Theirs was the 
fast of their audacious Jewish predecessors, who, 
while full of uncleanness and oppression, were bow- 
ing their heads as a bulrush, asking of God the or- 
dinances of justice, and pretending to take delight 
in approaching to God! 

Next, as to the celebration. To it was attached 
all the popular odium arising from the fact, that it 
was to be held under the auspices of the Massachu- 











way, one by one, under the mighty anti-slavery pres- 
sure that was upon them—signifying how slavery is 
yet to be crushed beneath the same pressure, which 
it takes ‘the firm-set earth’ successfully to resist. 
Fortunately, and singularly too, no one received any 
injury, though many. a limb was in imminent peril. 
For the space of six or seven hours, (with only an 
hour’s interval,) densely and uncomfortably crowded 
together, the multitude unflinchingly remained, tho’ 
hundreds of them were unable to hear connectedly the 
words that fell from the lips of the speakers. For 
their sake at least, as well as for that of others who 
were unayoidably absent, we are glad that a skilful 
reporter was present. by whose aid we are enabled 
to lay before them the sentiments they desired so 
much to hear; though the exhilarating sights and in- 
cidents of the occasion cannot be put on paper. 
Towards noon, the heat being very great, and almost 
every seat broken down, a proposition was made to 
adjourn to the spacious town hall. It was asked, 
‘How many people will the hall hold? ‘Twenty- 
five hundred’ was the response, ‘Then not more 
than half of those who are assembled here can get 
into it,’ was the rejoinder; and so it was voted pretty 
unanimously to remain in the grove, even without 
seats, and with great bodily discomfort. During the 
proceedings, several songs and hymns, exceedingly 
appropriate in sentiment and language, were sung 
with great effect, our Hopedale friends taking the 
lead, and the vast throng joining in the chorus. At 
6 o’clock,the proceedings terminated ; and thus clos- 
ed a memorable day observed in a memorable man- 
ner—thus was the fast which Zachary Taylor re- 
commended set at nought, and the fast in which God 
takes delight, and around which cluster his sure and 
precious promises, reverently and faithfully observed. 
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t@ The following communication comes to us a- 
nonymously, but it is timely and pertinent, and we 
thank the unknown author of it for his testimony and 
verdict. All candid, honest, liberty-loving minds, 
whether on this or on the other side of the Atlantic, 
will come to the same conclusion respecting Father 
Mathew, that he has placed himself in a very unhap- 
py predicament, tarnished his reputation as a philan- 
thropist, and justly subjected himself to the charge 
of compromising his principles and abandoning his 
professions, touching the greatest of all questions, by 
attempting to occupy neutral ground while in this 
country, in regard to the enslavement of three mil- 
lions of the inhabitants. 


FATHER MATHEW. 

The Daily Advertiser of the 13th has an article 
on the refusal of Father Mathew to accept the in- 
vitation of the Mass. A. S. Society to attend their 
meeting at Worcester, which is very characteristic 
of the cold-blooded ‘respectability’ for which that 
paper has gained for itself such an unenviable rep- 
utation, The Advertiser cin see in the invitation 
almost a deliberate purpose to commit mischief, by 
narrowing the sphere of Father Mathew’s influence— 
certainly nothing but the fanatical persistency of the 
one-idea men to measure a bushel with a rod 
measure, to make every body pursue every philan- 
thropic object exactly in their perverse way, or else 
to throw every possible hindrance in the way of any 
one who dares pursue a different course. It consid- 
ers Father Mathew’s pusillanimous refusal a step ab- 
solutely necessary to the preserving of his influence 
uninjured. We never saw a fairer specimen of the 
mode of reasoning of men of cold hearts and narrow 
heads, who can see nothing in life but a great ma- 
chine, to be kept straight by a system of checks and 
balances—nothing in morality but a worldly pru- 
dence and a miserable expediency. 

What is the assumption on which the Advertiser’s 
argument is based? That committing one’s-self to 
one good object must injure a man in the pursuit of 
another; that a man must exercise prudence in re- 
gard to the number of good causes he puts his hand 
to, lest they should jostle and injure one another in 
his handling; that Father Mathew would injure his 
influence in the cause of Temperance by a hearty 
and warm advocacy of the cause or Freedom. The 
argument is so absurd that it needs hardly more than 
a statement to be its own refutation. It is the shal- 
low view of those who measure a man’s power by the 
surface he covers over, instead of measuring it by its 
depth and its intensity, and who therefore measure 








honor, I have since heard the report of the commit 
tee, appointed by the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety to invite you to attend the celebration at Wor- 
cester—to the effect, that you have left the position 
you once occupied with Danie O’ConneLt and the 
Anti-Slavery people of Ireland. If thet report be 
correct, I can no longer esteem it an honor to retain 
this pledge.’ Here Father Mathew exclaimed, ‘No, 
no! I have not changed my views—I abhor slavery.’ 
I continued— Sir, the committee report you to have 
said, that you did not wish to commit yourself; and, 
also, that the Scriptures contained no passage con- 
demning slavery.’ Here Father Mathew observed, 
that it was all a mistake—that he had never said so. 
I expressed my pleasure at this declaration, and said, 
I would wish to retain the pledge, and that I should 
take the liberty to use his denial to my friends and 
to Mr. Garrison. When I mentioned Mr. Garrison's 
name, Father Mathew became much excited. He 
drew the pledge towards him, which I still held in 
my hand, saying, ‘I did tell Mr. Garrison that I 
did not wish to commit myself. I did not intend to 
preach Catholicity—nothing but temperance.’ ‘ But,’ 
I asked, ‘did you say that there was no passage in 
the Bible condemning slavery—thus appearing to use 
the pro-slayery argument?’ 

After twice renewing this question, Father Mathew 
said—*‘ Well, well ; I didsay to Mr. Garrison, that 
there was nothing specific in the Scriptures condemn- 
ing slavery.’ I then told him, that was enough to 
show that he wished to be popular, and pass current 
with slaveholders. ‘I therefore, sir, return the 
pledge; and in the name of Dani O’Connett, 
seventy thousand Irishmen, and the American slaves, 
I protest against the compromise you have made with 
woman-whippers and baby-stealers.’ 

This Father Mathew said was an insult, and took 
hold of me by the arm. A man, who, judging by 
his costume, was a Catholic priest, then seized hold of 
my other arm, exclaiming, ‘You must go!’ I recom- 
mended Father Mathew to act like a Christian. The 
priest informed me, while pushing me towards the 
door, that if he had known my business, I should have 
had worse treatment. I told him I should give pub- 
licity to the affair. 

Deeply grieved that the Apostle of Temperance 
should prove so recreant on this question, involving 
as it does the rights of man as well as the feelings of 
humanity, I remain, 

Yours for the Slave, 
ROBERT B. ROGERS. 

{HF It is a painful and humiliating sight to see such 
self-stultification and moral cowardice in one having 
a world-wide reputation as a philanthropist and friend 
of mankind, like Father Mathew. A friend informs 
us that he heard him preach last Sunday, and says 
that, in the course of his sermon, he took occasion to 
bestow a warm panegyric on the Jesuits. See how 
jesuitical was his conduct in his interview with Mr. 
Rogers—first denying, then equivocating, then con- 
fessing—beginning with the honeyed word ‘dear,’ 

and ending in a state of excitement with seizing his 
honest and courageous reprover by the arm, and, as- 
sisted by a brother priest in a still more angry mood, 
hurrying him out of the house! Mr. Rogersis avery 
worthy man, and much esteemed by all who know 
him. Te has long been heartily engaged in the tem- 
perance and anti-slavery movements, and up te this 
strange denouement has been a warm admirer of Fa- 
ther Mathew—as who has not? We honor him for 
returning the pledge—taken as it was not to make 
him a teetotaller, but as a mark of personal regard— 
for, in so doing, he gave his rebuke in the most effec- 
tive form. We trust there are many others who will 
have the firmness and fidelity to ‘go and do like- 
wise.’ 
pe me ee AEN Rat i As 

t= For want of room, we are compelled wholly to 
omit our usual summary of foreign and domestic in- 
telligence. 








BIRTH-DAY OF JOHN HOWARD. 
Annvat Festivat. 

The Annual Festival in commemoration of the 
Birth-day of Jomn Howarp will take place in Wash- 
ingtonian Hall, Bromfield Street, on Monpay, Sept. 
3d, to continue three days. A Fair will be held in 
connection with this interesting event, to aid the Pri- 
son Reform. Mechanics, Artists, and Manufacturers, 
are invited to send the product of their labors. Fancy 
articles are also solicited, the product of female taste 
and skill. The Fair will open at 10 o’clock each day. 
There will be addresses each evening, and appropriate 
music. 
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shall never see the scar of it. Our children will for- 
get, at once, the system and the efforts to remove it, 
it shall be so thoroughly blotted out from the midst of 
the American people. 

Do not hesitate, therefore. Have no fear; no 
trembling; no quaking, or any trembling knees; as 
if this great people, these glorious States, were pow- 
erless—for they are glorious, with all their hypocrisy, 
their blood-guiltiness, and their indifference to the 
slave. We are still a noble people. All we want is 
to re-educate this slumbering conscience. Show them 
slavery, and their duty to get rid of it, and they will 
Spring to the work with all the convulsive energy of 
a people waking new and fresh to their duties, 

And who will do it for you? Any of the little in- 
significant men that crowd anti-slavery platforms and 
hold anti-slavery meetings? Oh, no! Go home; make 
anti-slavery to be everything, a reality; and I will 
find you the men. You shall have the most eloquent 
lips, if you want them. Go home, and call for him, 
and you shall have Robert Winthrop for an anti- 
slavery lecturer. (Laughter.) Go home, and call for 
him, and the mighty Daniel himself shall become a 
speaker for immediate emancipation; only set up a 
steeple where he can see the weathercocks setting 
North instead of South. These men dwell in so high 
and cold an atmosphere that the flood must be high 
indeed which wets their stony feet. Still you have it 


Then be the fool of virtue, not of vice.’ 


[The above is a most impefect sketch of Mr. Em- 
Our reporter’s position, as well as 
the speaker’s voice, which he was kind enough to dis- 
regard that we might have the pleasure of hearing 
from him, must be our excuse. The anti-slavery en- 
terprise is deeply indebted to Mr. Emerson—the al- 
most undisputed head of American Letters—for the 
cordial and frank support and recognition which he 
has always given to it. 

It is due also to Mr. Burtercu and to Mr. Parker 
to say, that they have had no opportunity to examine 
the report of their speeches ; but we think Mr. Parx- 
uurst has been very successful in recording what they 
uttered on the occasion, and given fresh proof that he 
is one of the most skilful reporters in the country.] 


erson’s remarks. 


te” The Worcester Christian Citizen, in a compli- 
mentary notice of the celebration, says— 


Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston, enchained the 
attention of the audience for some time by the pow- 
er of his eloquence, the originality of his ideas, the 
vigor of his thoughts, and the beauty of the language 
in which they were clothed. 
ing from ill health, but he did full justice, notwith- 
standing, to his high reputation as an orator. 
Emerson was too unwell to speak, but on being called 
on, saidhe felt it his duty to make some sort of a re- 
sponse to the call Unaccustomed as he is to address- 
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feasts instead of fasts, from one end of the country to audience only caught a glimpse of what he was striv- 


the other. (Applause.) 
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REMARKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. | °° P@Pes and his thoughts would run as clear as a 


Itis beyond my power to express even the satisfac- 
tion which I feel in seeing this collection of the | another fashion, and so all were satisfi 


friends of freedom on a day so truly the subject 
heartfelt joy to us and to all men. 
anniversary certainly, than this. 
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which I would willingly devote a few words; but 


think the scope left for human exertion, for individual | not been disposed or willing to concede. 
I believe that we are to con- 
gratulate ourselves, as rational beings, that we are 
under the control of higher laws than any human 
will. We may congratulate ourselves on the impo- 
tence of the human will. We are to rejoice in the 


march of events, in the sequence of the centuries, the| ters from Edward Search of London, Richard D. 
progress of the great universal human, and shall I not} Webb of Dublin, and Henry C. Wright in Ohio.— 
say, divine, genius, which overpowers all our vices as| The poetry of ‘Elio’ is hardly up to our standard of 
well as our virtues, and turns our vices to the gener- | approval for publication, 


talent to be very small. 


There is no purer | he could be heard with difficulty by those nearest to 
There is no one in| him. Under such circumstances, it was much to his 
which all would more willingly sympathise. It is to | credit to be willing to make the attempt to speak. It 
me especially welcome in its observance. The true} was universally regretted that he had not the vocal 
tone that belongs to us, as men, in view of this great | ability to complete his train of reflections, 
evil of slavery, is one, not of fear but of congratula- 


ider more the men than | trouble you to say, in your next paper, that ‘Mont- 
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of speculation, that I am prone rather to consider the | idea; and that, in relinquishing a class of duties, per- 
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tion, than to insist very much upon individual action. 
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ing mass meetings of the people extempore, he seemed 
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the sky and far off into the woods and fields, as if for 


help in his difficult and unaccustomed task; but the 
of | ideas only seemed to put on more fantastic airs in 


ing to express. However, all knew that the root of 
the matter was in him, and that you had only to let 
him sit down by himself in his studio, and put his hand 


fountain, and his great loving heart would expand 
with the kindliest sympathies for humanity after quite 
isfied. 


of| Mr. Emerson was unfortunately very hoarse, so that 





Frrenp Garrison :—You will excuse me if I 


tor’s’ idea of freedom and freemen is not precisely my 
should be very sorry to have him, or any gne, re- 


I have sought a freedom which a generous people had 


Very truly yours, A. R, POPE. 


Kingston, Aug. 14. 1849. 


E¥ The favors of our correspondents are not for- 
“We have on file, for an early insertion, let- 











natics, ‘madmen,’ ‘incendiaries, ‘ disorganizers, 
‘ traitors” ‘comeouters,’ ‘infidels, and the like, ac- 
cording to the declaration of men-stealers, and their 
abettors, pharisees, hypocrites, bigots, demagogues, 
time-servers, cowards, and wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing! It was a bold and uncertain experiment to at- 
tempt it on aday appointed by the Executive for 
fasting. As it was to be held so far from Boston 
as Worcester, (44 miles,) and especially during the 
prevalence of the cholera, the committee of arrange- 
ments deemed it prudent to pledge only a hundred 
passengers, as an inducement to the Rail Road Com- 
pany to run an extra train from the city—a number 
not exceeding the capacity of two cars—our main 
reliance for numbers at the meeting being on Wor- 
cester county; yet not less than FOURTEEN CARS 
were required to carry the multitudinous throng that 
gathered at the depot in Boston! A single glance 
at the magnificent train, speeding onward to ‘the 
heart of the Commonwealth, and freighted with the 
best blood of the age, amply sufficed to compensate 
for years of toil and hard service in the cause of 
freedom. Along the whole line it excited great sur- 
prise, and significantly indicated in what manner an- 
ti-slavery is ‘dying away.’ Essex, Plymouth, Nor- 
folk and Middlesex contributed with Suffolk towards 
the effectiveness of this inspiring demonstration. 
There were few who went from mere curiosity; the 
mass of them were ‘ good men and true,’ and women 
of genuine anti-slavery stamp,—very many of them 
conspicuous for their early espousal of the cause, and 
their unwearied labors in the field of conflict. The 
entire gathering at Worcester was one of the largest 
we have ever seen in the Commonwealth, however 
attractive the occasion—certainly not less than four 
or five thousand being present, and by far the great- 
er portion of them being serious, earnest, and world- 
wide in their spirit and purposes, 

They came from a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles in almost every direction!—from Plymouth 
rock, from the outlet of the Merrimac river, from 
‘Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, from 
the regions of Mount Holyoke and along the mea- 
dows of the Connecticut, from busy Springfield ab- 
sorbing all tributary streams downward, from Rhode 
Island, the home and refuge of Roger Williams, a 
time-honored schismatic and disturber of the peace, 
and from Long Island Sound. So many cherished 
friends, so many active and devoted abolitionists, 
coming from so many quarters and at such remote 
distances, we do not recollect ever to have seen 
brought together before. Nobody seemed to be ab- 
sent; and yet there were other thousands, who were 
not able to be on the spot, except in spirit—so mul- 
titadinous has become the anti-slavery host! Our 
only regret was, that we could not sit down with 
each one, and have ‘an all day’s talk,’ and social in- 
terchange of thought and feeling. 

As to the grove in which the meeting was held, it 
shadiness ; so that it was not comfortable either to 
stand or sit on the ground. Numerous seats had been 
erected for the accommodation of the throng, in a 


to which he gives a manly support to all great prin- 
ciples by the measure of his faithfuiness to Truth, 
wherever found, but by the number of pewter med- 
als he distributes, and the number of square miles he 
travels over. 

Will Father Mathew be so much respected as he 
has been, after this refusal ? Will his power be so 
great, or his influence so real? He may perhaps ob- 
tain as many names to the Pledge, even more, by 
not ‘mixing himself up’ with the exciting question 
of this country, but will the names mean the same 
thing? In the great community of sincere philan- 
thropists, which embraces all who are earnest!y and 
disinterestedly seeking to promote the welfare of 
their kind, will his name stand as fair or as high? 
He will be able to go among the slave States, but 
will not the slaveholders themselves despise his 
weakness ? How will he stand hereafter with philan- 
thropists across the water,where there is no selfish in- 
terest or narrow prejudice to hinder a just view of 
the whole question? We think if he has ever taken 
a first place in the ranks of reformers, he will take it 
no longer. The front rank is filled by men who are 
never frightened from their allegiance to a good 
cause, 
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te Here is another painful development. 


PATHER MATHEW. 
Boston, August 13, 1849. 
Frrenp GARRISON : 

In common with many friends of temperance and 
humanity, I was induced to take the pledge from the 
Rev. Theobald Mathew. I did so, believing that it 
was an honor to receive the pledge from a man, who 
has done more than any other to propagate the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence amongst the masses, and 
whose noble Address to his countrymen in America, 
a few years since, convinced me that he was not only 
the foe of intemperance, but also the foe of slavery, 
and of every other evil with which humanity is af- 
flicted. 

I was present at the celebration at Worcester, and 
was both surprised and grieved on hearing the report 
of the committee appointed to confer with Father Ma- 
thew. I could scarcely believe it possible, that a man 
who had labored so hard, and sacrificed so much for 
humanity in one direction, should be faithless alike to 
principle and to humanity in another. I partly per- 
suaded myself that there must be some mistake in the 
matter, and finally determined to seek an interview 
with the Rev. gentleman, and ascertain from his own 
lips if it was indeed true, that he had changed his 
principles with his longitude, and was unwilling to 
take the part himself now, which he so strenuously 
advised others to take, a few years since, in the cele- 
brated Address to which I have already alluded. In 
pursuance of this determination, I obtained an inter- 
view with him. I commenced the conversation, by 
addressing him as follows :—‘I presume, sir, you re- 
member administering the pledge to Mr. White and 
myself, at Faneuil Hall, a few days since?’ He re- 
plied—‘ Oh yes, dear, very well, very well.’ I pro- 
ceeded :—* I took the pledge from you, sir, believing 
whom I had found it hard to reach in the temperance 

















movement, and because I considered it s personal 


Articles may be sent to Bera Marsn, 25 Corn- 
hill, the office of the Prisoners’ Friend, or to B. H. 
Greenz, 124 Washington street, the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 

Tickets 12 1-2 cts.—Children half price—Season 
Tickets 25 ets. 

As this Festival is not sectarian in its character, it 
is hoped that all true lovers of humanity will aid in 
the effort. 





OLD COLONY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 


The next semi-monthly meeting of the above So- 
ciety will be holden in the Village of North Bridge- 
water, on Sunday, August 19, 1849, commencing at 
10 o'clock, A. M. That gical, tried and faithful 
friend of humanity, Cuartes C. Burien, will be 
present. The meeting undoubtedly will be a very in- 
teresting one, and should be fully attended. 

HENRY H. BRIGHAM, Sec’y. 

South Abington, Aug. 7, 1849. 





NOTICE. 

William Lloyd Garrison will lecture on Slavery 
aud kindred reforms in the Universalist meeting- 
house, in Weymouth, on Sunday next, August 19th, 
forenoon and afternoon, commencing at the usual 
time of public services. 








MARRIED—In Chicago, (Ill.) July 24th, by the 
Rev. A. M. Stewart, Dr. D, J. Peck, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mary E, Lewis, of Chicago. 


DIED—In this city, on the 4th instant, Mr. John 
Hogan, aged 50. 

In Howards Valley, (Ct.) very suddenly, Ist inst., 
Miss Caroline E. Perkins, of Willimantic, aged 27—a 
devoted friend of the slave. [Obituary notice next 
week. 

In Lieuial (Long Island, ) on Sunday last, the ven- 
erable and celebrated statesman Albert Gallatin, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his ago. 

FOR SALE 
AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE, 
21 CoRNHILL, 
EMOIRS of Fowell Buxton, Bart.—1 vol. 8vo. 
\ 610 pp. Price $1 75. 
A Tribute for the Negro—by W. Armistead—1 vol. 
8vo.—662 pp. Price $3 00. : 
Memoir of Rev. Abel Brown—by his Companion, Cc, 
S$. Brown—1 vol. 12 mo.—228 pp. Price 75 cts. 
Narrative of Wm. W. Brown—25 cts. 
Do. of Henry Bibb—50 =. a. 
Do. of Josiah Henson—26 cts. __ 3 
J. P. Lesley’s Address to 4 Satoh * ee Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers—29 cts. 
Jay’s Review of the Mexican War—76 cts. 
The Biglow Papers—62 1-2 cents. 
Lowell’s Poems—62 1-2 cts- 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—2é cts. 
Speech of Hon. Horace Mann on Slavery, &.—12 1-2 
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THE LIBERATOR. VOL, IX. NO, 33 
; sracigns and omnipotent. Goal; and, sir, 1 feel thit I) (chcere)—antil the voice of this agitation should roll ing. (Lond cheers.) For this cause, sir,(continged| | DR. HENRY W. WILLIAM 

Sclections. be: in gratite to" hits, did Toot Scioss the'bedad Ritentior ded the very hearts Me OL)'T feel for the slave, and for this cause too IAS emered te No. oo" iter abla dy 
come forth now as the vindicator of freedom, when| of the people of Britain, causing the hands of the|I feel tg ja think that it is from the race} AE where he will continue to give detect Boston, 
Afriea’s groans assail our ears. I should be violat-| supporters of slavery to fall powerless, and giving | from which I am descended the peeled and spoiled sons | tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE. at atten. 
ee ee ing my duty as a man, if 1 did not feel and express | stimulus and energy to the friends of freedom and | of Afriea have received this wrong ; and just in pro- pl 

Time, it is truly said, works wonders. Some of| Y feelings for my fellow-beings, ani I should also | the slave. (Cheers.) I do not agree with Mr. Lewin | portion as I pity the slave, just in equal proportion do f CLOTHING: 
these wonders we are about to lay before the rea-  SANy one duties as 4 minis-/ and his moral-force ment. He says, ‘If Cuba, | experi shame for my country, which was the first —— 
ti pamper 5 ade Chae 4S tae Hace ter of it is my province to support; and,| and Porto Rico, and Beazil will not fulfil their trea- | to wrong and spoil him, and that until the present hour NEW STORE, 
For the Liberator. ders of the Liberator. Who would have thought, a | sir, when I behold your reverend and dignified per-| ties, we will withdraw from them—have no further| African slavery has been more identified with civil-| No. 107, : =: :. : Cambri 
DEATH OF ABEL. few yeurs ago, of seeing the British West India - filling that ents * halo round us all,| dealings with and exclude their sugars from | ized and Christian European nations than any LE as Midge Sireq, 
ON THE planters holding public meetings for the abolition of | | #™ induced to co-operate with the ministers of ev-| our markets,’ &c. Now, I would only like to know,| on the earth. (Hear.) Sir, deeply as I feel interest- LEWIS HAYDEN, 

suLt, TOR. slavery and the slave trade throughout the world— ery other faith to assist in destroying the infamous | if [ borrowed ten of Mr. Lewin, and ed in the welfare of Jamaica, [ would mot dare to wn: See pameret wes former 
se: ean huis ae , ‘ and odions traffic in human flesh. Sir, I feel that I to pay him, w he quietl the matter, and | purchase it at such a price as slavery involves; rath- slave in Kentucky, has opened the uhees aoe 
ASRBAGP RP the very planters who fiercely resisted, up to the last | breathe the breath of an Englishman, and there is| jet me keep his imoney ? ould he say to me, Go| er would I that we had poverty with righteous free-| *"4 keeps a good assortment of Store, 

— hour, even the purchased emancipation of their own a free t. ndent in that. Tama} away, I will never lend you money again; I will | dom, than wealth with an unrighteous bondage ; and MEN’S AND BOY'S CLOTHING 
A tear for Abel, and a curse for Cain. slaves, and denounced the abolitionists of England pe om ae were aioeat a Brit-| have a more to do with you? (Laughter.)| if the terms of se Poa were - return = of superior quality, He trusts that all a . ‘ 
<n he 9 i " ‘ . taught loathe : PR ee P x * * z nd h; 

‘Where is thy brother? Where is righteous Abel ? in the most vituperative manner? Yet this has actu-/sion [ft is this very = we al f eel which a sang my wag me oo — of a oe cea —— whe 0 with slav (Hear.) a a helping hand, for it will be his constant endeay him 


This awful question God asked murderous Cain. 

‘Where is our brother? Where is free-born Rome? 

This awful question we ask murderous France. 

Thow darest not lie,—thou darest not say, ‘ Iknow not!’ 

We know thou knowest, and heaven and hell do 
know. 

Thou canst not ask, ‘Am I my brother's keeper? 

Thou saidst thou wast, and hell and heaven heard it. 

There is no trick, no lie, no perjury left ; 

Thou standest at the bar—and thou art dumb! 


O woe! * What hast thou done? What durst thou do ? 
A voice there crieth—'tis a voice of blood— 

A murder’d man’s still warm and reeking blood— 

It is our brother’s, *t is thy brother’s blood, 

That crieth up to heaven from the ground ; 

That crieth with a voice that rends the skies— 

A mighty earthquake voice that shakes the earth, 

A dagger voice that pierceth every heart,— 

That cries: ‘Revenge! revenge! revenge! revenge! 
France has murdered me !’ 





My brother Cain, my 


O woe unnamed ! O woe too deep for tears ! 

Our brother Rome, beloved Rome, is dead! 

So free, so brave, so young, so beautiful ! 

He flourished but a day, and now is dead! 

The youngest of his brethren, and our darling, 
Our hope, our flower, was killed while in the bud. 
Ife was as righteous and as pure as Abel, 

And, woe is me! he met with Abel’s fate. 





He loved his brother—just as Abel did; 
He trusted in him—just as Abel did; 
He gloried in hiun—just as Abel did; j 


And, lo! his brother proved a wretch like Cain, } 
And hated him, and envied him like Cain, 

And murdered him—ay, ay, he murdered him, 

The Gallic Cain, the righteous Roman Abel! 


O woe, O crime, O shame beyond a name! 


O woe! O woe! insufferable woe ! 


‘ Our brother Rome is dead, dead ere his prime; 
Young Rome is dead, and has not left his peer! 
Who would not weep for Rome? He was the hope, 
‘The joy, the pride of Freedom’s gallant crew. 

His was the brightest lot man can be born to; 

The fairest prospect oped before his eye, 

A course of glory and a prize of bliss; 

And he ran well, and he had reached the goal 

But for a brother—no, no, not a brother, 

A devil in a brother’s form disguised, 

Who stopt him in the midst of his career, 

And stretched him here a lifeless, bloodless body ! 


© that I were a host, and not a man! 

O that I wielded swords, and not a lyre! 

Then should he have a worthier sacrifice, 

The pious dead; then not mere words and tears, 


Blood should revenge him on his murderer! 


Be cursed, then, with every withering curse, 

Thou hypoeritic, recreant fratricide ! 

Be cursed from the earth, which oped her mouth 
To drink the blood—thy murdered brother's blood ! 
The Trex or Linerty thy hand hath reared, 

Shall never thrive, shall never yield thee fruit ; 

But having stood awhile, an empty show, 

The rootless trunk shall die and rot away— 

Shall die, and rot to mud from whence tt sprung, 


1 mock, a scorn, a byword with all nations ! 


But thou thyself, perjurious renegade, 

Thou bloody, murderous, infamous, villanous villain, 
‘Thou traitorous Ephialtes, Judas, Cain— 

But yesterday an outlaw, now a despot; 

But yesterday a suppliant, now a tyrant; 

But yesterday a convict, now a hangman! 
Again thou "lt tumble from thy dizzying height, 
Again the land shall rise and spew thee out, 
Again thou’lt be a fugitive on earth, 

A branded vagabond, to roam like Cain; 

And every one that findeth thee shall spit, 

And hurry past as if a viper crossed him, 

And pelt thee with this blasting taunt and curse : 


‘Fie! shame on thee, thou mock Napoleon! 
‘Thou dwarfish imp, masked in a Titan’s name ! 
Thou art no kin of him whose cloak thou stolest, 
The victor general of the first republic, 
The hero on a hundred battle-fields, 
Where freedom gained her first immortal glories ; 
Who, like a thunder-storm, broke from the Alps, 
And swept the chaff of royalties away, 
And burst the Austrian yoke on Italy, 
And rocked the thrones in Berlin and Vienna ; 
Dread bugbear he of frighten’d despot brats. 
He did not crouch to kiss the pontiff’s toe! 
No, no; he stood, and made the pontiff crouch, 
And set his foot on the anointed neck ; 
A tyrant Ae, too, but a tyrants’ tyrant. 
No, surely no, thou art no Bonaparte ; 
‘They truly call thee right who call thee ‘ Bastard ;’ 
A cuckoo laid thee in the eagle’s nest. 
Avaunt! avaunt! thou leprous renegade, 
Thou living carcass, and thou rotten soul! 
Corrupt not Freedom's healthy mountain air 
With thy cadaverous, poisonous traitor’s breath ! 
Go to the chief priests in whose pay thou art— 
Go, Judas, go, and get thy Judas fee, 
The price of blood, the thirty silver pieces, 
And falling headlong and asunder bursting, 
Mayst thou, who livest like him, like Judas die!’ 
EMMANUEL VITALIS SCHERB, 
A Switzer, and former fellow-citizen of Louis Napoleon. 
Concord, Mass. 
ee ee ee ae 
SOAR HIGH! SOAR HIGH! 
Soar high! soar high! nor fear to fly— 
Think not about the falling— 
Stay not to shrink upon the brink 
Of high or holy calling; 
But, being right, with all thy might 
Go on—the clouds of sorrow, 
That here to-day obscure thy way, 
May all be gone to-morrow. 


The world may sneer, and laugh and jeer, 
Yet stay not for repining, 

Alike for all, the great and small, 
Creation’s light is shining. 

Take heart of oak, there is no stroke 

~ Man strikes, but it may aid him; 

For if the deed from good proceed, 
Say, what on earth shall shade him? 


As every joy we unemploy 
Is an ungracious measure ; 
So very gift we cast adrift 
Is 4 most wasted treasure. 
And it may be, perchance, if we 
Should once alike refuse them, 
We may in vain strive to regain 
The slightest power to use them. 


Soar high! soar high! nor fear to fly— 
Think not about the falling— 

There is a power in every hour 
To help us in our ealling ; 

If only more we would adore, 
And seck its mighty aiding; 

Nor rack our brains, and take such pains 
To search for things so fading. 





ally come to pass. We have received files of the 
Kingston (Jamaica) Journal for June and July, in 
which we find reported the proceedings of various 
public meetings, called in view of the alleged un- 
prosperous condition of that Island, and for the pur- 
pose of securing the aid and protection of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. From these we proceed to make 
several interesting extracts. 


Ata public meeting of the inhabitants of Saint 
Mary’s, Jamaica, held at the Court House, Port Ma- 
ria, on Friday, the 29th June, 1849, the following 
resolutions (among others) were passed unanimously. 

Moved by Rev. Heneage Girod, and seconded by 
P, Morgan, Esq. : 

Resolved, 1—That this meeting, composed of Joy- 
al subjects of every class and color, and without dis- 
tinction of creeds, rejoices in the fact that England 
has taken the lead among the nations of the earth, 
in exerting her philanthropy and power -for the de- 
struction of the monstrous wrongs of slavery and 
the slave trade in her own dominions. - 

Moved by the Rev. D. Day, and seconded by John 
Phillpots, Esq, " r 

2. That having gained for herself so much glory 
in the progress which she has already made in rais- 
ing thousands of the descendants of Africa to the 
rights of humanity, England cannot, consistently or 
rightly, relax her praiseworthy efforts to extend the 
same blessings to bondsmen in every part of the 
world, and especially to those illegally 
their freedom in certain countries which stand in 


| close commercial! relations with Great Britain. 


At a meeting of magistrates, freeholders, and oth- 
ers of the parish cf St. Davids, held June 30th—the 
Hon. John Barelay, Custos, in the chair—the follow- 
ing among other resolutions were passed nem. con. 

Resolved, That the importation and retention 


deprived of 


of 


forth from his home, his wife, his children, and dis- 
pose of him in the most cruel manner, to satiate the 
cupidity and avarice of another. Englishmen have 
used their strongest efforts to prove their abhorrence 
of this vile abomination. 


The Rev. Mr. West concluded his speech as fol- 


lows: 


Sir, I believe the people of Jamaica really 
compassionate the slave; that they hate slavery for 
its own sake ; that they regard it as unjust, as cruel, 
as outrageous, as atrocious, to tear the unoffending 
African from the land and home of his fathers, sub- 
ject him to the horrors of the middle passage, and 
draw him and his offspring to hopeless bondage ; 
and I believe, sir, were it left to the ple of Ja- 
maica to wipe out ‘the blood-red blot of slavery 
from the world, they would do it, though they had to 
do it at a sacrifice. (Cheers.) America,—although 
| there is no reference to it in my resolution —Ameri- 
ca has been mentioned to-day in connection with 
slavery, and it is to be lamented that America, 
that makes a boast of its liberties, should be found 
among those who are the perpetrators of slavery. I 
was standing on one of the wharves of this city, a 
short time ago, when a friend of mine said, ‘ How 
significant is the American flag! do you know what 
is meant by its stripes and stars? I'll tell you; they 
mean that the Americans give stripes to their ne- 
groes by star-light’ That, it is true, was but an in- 
terpretation with which his imagination had supplied 
him, but it is to be feared that it exists in fact, and 





the various slaveholding countries, of captured and | that the light that beams from the stars of America 


other Africans introduced through the medium of a 
shameful traffic, is carried on in glaring disobedi- 
ence to the laws of God, and defiance of the most 
solemn obligations that can be imposed by man. 


Resolved, That England, even if no question of 


national rights and honor were involved, having once 
assumed to herself the high position of the champion 


of abolition, and having sacrificed the property of 
a portion of her subjects in furtherance of that end, 


it is incumbent on her Queen, Government and 
People, by every consideration of justice and hu- 
manity, to enforce the treaties now existing for the 
total extinction of the slave trade, but which have 
been, up to the present time, disregarded. 


At a subsequent meeting of the small settlers and 
laborers, residing in the same parish, it was 


Resolved, That this meeting deeply sympathizes 
with those of their fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
men, who are now held in hopeless bondage in Bra- 
zil and the Spanish Colonies. believing that the cru- 
elty and suffering, inseparable from slavery in its 
most mitigated form, are greatly aggravated by the 
circumstance, that fresh supplies of slaves can at all 
times readily be obtained for the purposes of the 
masters. 


Ata public meeting held at the Court House in 
Kingston, the Rev. Dr. Stewart in the chair, tne fol- 
jowing among other resolutions were adopted : 

That amidst the ruin and desolation that are ev- 
ery where apparent in the emancipated colonies, 
there is no man in this assembly—there is not one in 
ten thousand any where, who seriously desires the 
reinstatement of his fallen fortunes through the res- 
toration of slavery or the slave trade. 

That as the interests of huma., freedom and of 


African civilization, the maintenance and welfare of 


all voluntary inter-tropical industry, and the social 
progress of our emancipated population, are, in this 
great question, so intimately blended as to be no 
longer capable of separation or distinction, it be- 
comes desirable and expedient thatall past differences 
should be forgotten, and that meeting on the same 
platform the man of business and the philanthropist, 
he who is seeking his own advantage and he who 
loves his neighbor as himself, should henceforth 
make common cause with each other in promoting 
the extinction of the slave trade, and the extirpation 
of slavery throughout the earth. 

That it is also desirable that the views of this 
meeting should be brought under the notice of the 
inhabitants of the recently emancipated foreign col- 
onies, and more especially of the French, Danish 
and Swedish possessions in these seas, together with 
the free States on the continent of America, sug- 
gesting to them the importance of engaging their 
respective governments to co-operate with that o' 
her Majesty in the negotiations with Spain and 
Brazil, which this meeting recommends. 


Mr. Girod. Sir—The resolution which has been 
placed in my hands was intended to be left to the 
more able care of the illustrious General de Santa 
Anna, on whose behalf it falls to my lot to offer an 
apology for unavoidable absence. I have there- 
fore, at very short notice, been requested to stand 
in his place, and to propose this resolution in his 
stead. But I must first observe, that the matter could 
scarcely have been put into better hands than into 
those of this distinguished General, who was for 
a long time at the head of one of the greatest repub- 
lies ; indeed, with the exception of the United States, 
the greatest republic in America, The greatest 
boast of Mexico is, that its institutions are based on 
universal freedom. It is an almost fundamental 
principle of the republic, that slavery cannot exist 
within the limits of its territory. In this respect, 
Mexico furnishes a bright example to the neighbor- 
ing republic, and if Mexico cannot boast of her na- 
val armament, she can at least point with pride to 
this moral example, which the United States will do 
well to follow. For though the United States 
might have emblazoned on their Declaration of In- 
dependence the inherent right of every man to be 


free, they still think it right to encourage and up- 
hold slavery in the Southern States. Therefore it is 
most fitting that the resolution which I am about to 
read should have been proposed by onc who so long 
wielded the destinies of free Mexico. The resolution 


is as follows :— 


That it is also desirable that the views of this meet- 
ing should be brought under the notice of the inhab- 
itants of the recently emancipated Foreign Colonies, 
and more especially of the French, Danish and Swede, 
ish possessions in these seas, together with the Free 
States on the continent of America, suggesting to 
them the advantage of engaging their respective Gov- 
ernments to co-operate with that of her Majesty in 
the negotiations with Spain and Brazil, which this 


mecting recommends. 
- * * « * 


The Rev. Duncan H. Campbell, after a few brief 


remarks, seconded the resolution. 


The Rev. Mr. Radcliffe, of the Established Church 
of Scotland, was the next speaker, and in the course 


of his remarks said— 


Allow me, sir, to refer to one fact, which weighed 
greatly with me; in fact, which came over me almost | 9, 
with the light of a revelation. I had gone down to 
the office of that highly respectable firm of Messrs. 
M’Whinney, Hendrick & Co., and after conversing 
for a time with Mr. M’Whinney, I went out to the} poses 


west side of the premises. There was lined 
the street, a large number of the sorriest hacks 


ever saw, with a number of leaders or drivers, the 
most miserable I had ever witnessed, all of which 


|} is a too frequent witness of the stripes that are in- 

flicted on its slaves. It would not be right for me to 
| occupy your time any longer; I will only add that, 
jas the Rey. Mr. Campbell has already observed, we 
have every thing to encourage us to go on. The un- 
dertaking must succeed—the tinie must, and we be- 
lieve will, soon come, when ‘slave’ shall be a name 
‘in ancient books met only? when the nations of 
Africa shall take their proper stand among the na- 
tions of the earth, and when the people of Cuba— 
Cuba, whose foliage is moved by the breezes that 
wave our own, and whose shores are lashed by the 
waves that lash our own—when her people shall all 
be free—when by her now suffering population the 
horrors of slavery shall be lost amidst the blessings 
|of freedom, and the bitterness of their grief shall be 
forgotten in the exuberance of their joy. With these 
remarks, I beg to move the resolution. 


The resolution proposed by Mr. Lewin was sec- 
onded by Mr. Ralph Brown, as follows :— 

Sir,—The duty of seconding this resolution de- 
volves upon me, and I cannot but feel thankful to 
the gentleman who has just sat down, for having so 
ably and so fully enforced it as to leave to me a 
short and hasy task to perform. You have had set 
before you a faithful picture of the horrible atrocities 
of the slave trade, and of slavery in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Brazil; and | am sure that your sympa- 
thies have been powerfully excited on behalf of the 
wretched beings who are subjected to the cruelties 
which you have heard deseribed. Mr. Lewin said 
that he would have been better pleased if some of 
the old planters had come forward with such a 
description as their own experience might have 
enabled them to give; buthe might venture to af- 
firm, on behalf of the planters, that they entertain no 
less abhorrence of slavery than he does, and would 
be equally ready to set forth the evils of the system, 
were they as well accustomed to speak in public as 
he is. But, sir, there is another portion of our fel- 
low-creatures who are as deeply interested in the 
proceedings of this day; I mean our own lately 
emancipated fellow-subjects, whose fate and fortune 
are indissolubly bound up with our own. If at any 
time, sir, as Mr. Reid has stated, the various classes 
of West India society thought, or acted as if they 
thought, that they had- distinct and separate interests 
to maintain, that time has sed away. The delu- 
sion is dispelled, for the misfortunes which have well 
nigh overwhelmed us all, must, at Yeast, have 
stamped this conviction on the mind, that we must 
either stand or fall together ! (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Mr. Hewit said— 


Let us henceforward be united, and raise a loud 
note, which would reach the shores of England, that 
we are determined slavery shall be abolished — it 
would find an echo there. He could not help think- 
ing what a strange day this was! Revolution was 
rife in Europe. Denmark and Prussia, Germany 
and Italy had theirs; but when he thought of an 
anti-slavery meeting in the court house of Montego- 
Bay, he would say, that we too had had a glorious 
revolution, (Cheers.) Why, if the walls of the build- 
ings and the streets of the town could speak, they 
would cry, ‘ Bravo, bravo?” They would bid them 
go on in their good work, and prosper! He hoped 
there would be a revolution like this in Cuba, and 
in Porto Rico, and in Brazil, and even in America, 
too; not a bloody revolution—not one accompanied 
by horrors—but one brought about and accomplish- 
ed by the moral agency which might be brought to 
bear on the question. It wanted but a few Koibbs, 
and Burchells too, to go forth into these lands, and 
proclaim the destruction of slavery! 


The Rey. John Howard Moore moved the fifth 
resolution, and said— 

The first thing the resolution states is, ‘that the 
memorial now read be accepted, and forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. ‘This is 
the medium through which we purpose forwarding 
our petitions to Her Majesty the Queen, and the two 
Houses of Parliament. I think the medium an ex- 
cellent one, and cannot agree with a speaker who 
preceded me, in his fears that our petitions will never 
reach the throne. It might be objected, that very 
many here were opposed to this society, and that at 
one time this. society was antagonistic to them. 
Time works great changes, and I am sure I see sev- 
era) in this room upon whom it has had its effect; 
and if now you have come ruund to have the same 
view as this society, I cannot see why you should 
not avail yourself of its assistance. Besides, if you 
select any member of either House of Parliament 
to bring forward your petitions, however enlisted he 
may be in your cause, he may be inadequate to the 
task assigned to him. But, if you entrust your pe- 
tition to this Society, whose members are on the 
spot, and have. been long and anxiously en din 
the abolition of slavery, they will be able to select 
ove who is competent to advocate the claim set forth 
in your memorial. Again, if those who have been 
opposed to each other become reconciled, we find 
that either side will use all diligence and exertion 
in carrying out rates | wish or request made by the 
other. And so with this society. You were once 
to it; it will now rejoice in your changed 
sentiments, and will, I have no doubt, take every 
pains that our petitions shall arrive at their proper 
quarter and destination. While the resolution pro- 
the Anti-Slavery Society as our medium with 


the Queen, in Parliament it that our Chair- 


conceive to be a good selection; i 


hacks had flung over their backs little dirty | and influence to our proceedings, and will show that 
bags, filled with something, [ knew not what. RP RP eG up is one which occu- 
asked my friend what all this meant? ‘Oh!’ said/| pies the a of those who have the best interests 
he, ‘ these are the cultivators of coffee, and those are|of the people at heart. I was of opinion that a 
little bags of coffee they have brought in for sale’! meeting of sort was not a peepes ot Uosonting 
I saw it at once. Thee prepeety: ws passing out sonal spl , OF & part in, but 
the hands of those who. once thriving estates, | 1 have my (cheers,} and fully agree 


with the words of our Right Reverend Diocesan, that 





. attendance at such meetings, and espousal of their 

The Rey. Solomon J: spoke earnestly, and at ob} ‘would neither stain the j i i por 

considerable length. Take ¢ single extect® the episcopal lawn.’ del ning, See Peas 
Iam, sir, cendant of a race who were|con, you need not fear for your surplice. (No, no.) 

themselves the victims of the direst. cruelties and} The whole island should be agitated for the 

- fetters were rent/fylfilment of those treaties. which were formed 

asunder by intercession of a! with Great Britain for the abolition of slavery— 





leace, and I trust I am a man of peace; apne dent 
il, 


the large assembly the impression that the Rev. 
tleman had the only agency that anaiihe 
effective.] Let me add, Mr. Chairman, that I feel 
much pleasure in being present at this meeting, and 
fully concur in the design for which it was convened, 
and now beg to move the resolution. 

The Rev. gentleman resumed his seat amidst pro- 
longed cheers. 

Mr. Jordan, in offering a resolution, said— 

Vo man desires the restoration of slavery. 
are some humane, religious men, who, considering 
that slavery is sinful and unjust, would be sorry to 
see it restored. There are others, who would object 
to its restoration, because it is a system fraught with 
evils. Slavery engenders pride, wastefulness and 
carelessness. It also prevents improvements which 
would prove beneficial. I remember, said Mr. Jor- 
dan, visiting an estate in St. David, in 1819, and see- 
ing a plough lying in the yard, which, although it had 
never been used, was corroded by exposure to the 
elements, and asking the overseer why it had not 
been used, as it is in England and Scotland, the re- 
ply was, the stumps and stones prevented the use of 
it. The unpaid great gang and second gang were 
there to dig the cane holes with the hoe, and the 
plough was disregarded. But freedom came, and, 
as a friend of his was in the habit of observing, cir- 
cumstances alter cases—the stumps had disappeared, 
the stones had vanished, and the estate which could 
not be ploughed in 1819, was being, he believed, 
ploughed in 1849. Slavery was also opposed to ed- 
ucation and religious instruction. It kept the peo- 
ple degraded, demoralized and barbarised. The con-_ 
sequence was, that we had a peasantry who were ig- 
norant of their duty to their employers, to them- 
selves, and to society. They knew nothing of the 
connection betweenthe employer and the employed, 
and could only be acted upon by their selfishness; 
they could only be moved by the prospect of gain. 
And now, said Mr. Jordon, that extraordinary efforts. 
ere called for, and ought to be made to educate, and 
religiously instruct them, we are without the means, 
and cannot respond to the call. Slavery renders life 
and property insecure. We had an instance of this 
in the outbreak at Leeward some years ago, when 
many lives were lost, and much property destroyed. 
Those outbreaks produced the abolition of slavery. 
It was found that it was becoming dangerous—that 
it had Jasted just as long as it safely could, and that 
it must be put an end to. For these reasons, few 
persons would desire its restoration, even though it 
promised some temporary advantage. * * * 

The natural tendency in man was to desire free- 
dom, and the slaves of Cuba would very soon burst 
asunder the bonds that bound them, but for the 
large standing army which Spain kept up. Add the 
cost of that army to the other expenses, and slave 
Jabor would be found to be dearer than free. The 
slave owner, acting upon the principle of the stage 
coach proprietor, worked his human cattle to death. 
The average life of a slave in Cuba was seven or 
eight years. The late Lord George Bentinck had 
stated in Parliament, that it was seven. This fact 
would give some idea of the manner in which the 
slaves were worked in that island, But this course 
was pursued, because the Cubans knew that the 
could draw fresh supplies from Africa. Cut off 
those supplies, and they would soon have to change 
their policy. The evil would speedily cure itself. 
In the conduct of the laborers in this island, we 
have another instance of the evils of slavery. 


Mr. Osborn said— 


When I see, sir, so large an assemblage of per- 
sons interested in these matters, I may perhaps be 
excused in indulging a little inmy own ideas. I say 
then, that I consider it an imperative duty imposed 
by Providence on the mixed races todo all in their 
pet for the suppression of the slave trade. (Cheers.) 
f any one here is ashamed to acknowledge that he 
is descended from the African race, I stand here to 
confess that lam a descendant of Africa. There 
is no mistake about it. Nature never intended that 
there should be any mistake. The mark has been 
peaes upon me, and will remain with me until 
go back again. Any one can see it, and if they 
cannot see it, why they may feel it. I therefore 
consider it imperative on us to express our deep ab- 
horrence of a system by which thousands of our fel- 
low-creatures are annually destroyed. The car- 
rying away of slaves and their posterity is a wrong 
done to Africa, and wherever their descendants are 
to be found, they should come forward and give ex- 
pression to the abhorrence which every well regula- 
ted mind must feel and desire to express. The hor- 
rors of the slave-trade have been already ably de- 
rem You already know the numerous instances of 
<idnapping young girls from the bosom of their moth- 
ers. I would ask many present, if they have ever 
seen how cattle are packed up on board ship—how 
they are wedged together on the deck—how they are 
bruised and cut in the landing—and how they have 
died from those causes? Even so has it been with 
our maternal ancestors. 


The Rev. 8. Oventon, on rising to propose the 
a bs apg was received with loud cheering. 
e saia— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The res- 
olution which has been entrusted to my care reads 
as follows :— 


i, That as the interests of human freedom and of Af- 
racan civilization, the maintenance and welfare of all 
voluntary intertropical industry, and the social pro- 
gress of our emancipated population, are, in this great 
question, so intimately blended, as to be no longer 
capable of separation or distinction, it becomes desir- 
able and expedient that all past differences should 
be forgotten, and that meeting on the same platform, 
the man of business and the philanthropist, he who is 
secking his own advantage and he who loves his neigh- 
bor as himself, should henceforth make common cause 
— — oe ~ promoting the extinction of the 
slave trade, an € extirpation s - 
— n tirp: of slavery through 


There 1s much (said the Rey. gentleman) in this 
resolution, which is interesting and important; the 
subjects comprised in its introduction demand our 
gravest consideration, and claim our most untiring 
exertions ; and I might be justified at once in en- 
tering upon their discussion, but as that method of 
proceeding has characterized the addresses of ev- 


Siar y ame eae! 





doubloons dragged through our streets by truck and 
dray loads, as mentioned by a gentleman just now 
as ae been once the case in this city, ( aughter,) 
I would still say, down with slavery, and rather } 
us enjoy poverty with a conscience unpolluted by 
guilt, than wealth stained with the blood of the poor 
and the (Loud cheers.) 

Abolish the slave-trade, and then Africa will be- 
come a cotton exporting country, whilst Amer- 
ica, cut off from a large portion of her trade in slave 
cultivated cotton, may learn that slavery is not only 
a wicked, but an unprofitable pursuit, and if not 
moved by better principles, be shamed into honesty, 
and from interest learn to be just. (Loud cheers.) 

Within the present year, the Wesleyan Society 
have been compelled to abandon no less than twenty 
of theirschools. The Society to which I belong have 
been reduced to the same sad alternative, and we 
are not alone—ours have been but types of every 
other religious society, whilet chapels have been 
closed, and ministers, ruined and broken hearted, 
have been compelled to leave these shores, and re- 
tarn to their native land. — And why all this 
ruin ?—why all this desolation? Because slavery 
and the slave-trade continued to exist, and England 
has become their patron. (Hear, hear.) -Oh, sir, 
slavery is a bl crime—it is the ry of man, 
denounced by and must be hated by all good 
men. (Cheers.) 

There was a time when England stood forth nobly 
in the cause of humanity and freedom, and Jamaica 
was obliged to sit at her feet and receive her lessons. 
Now the case is altered, and Jamaica is compelled 
to stand forth to teach justice and humanity to Eng- 
land, and I hope she will at least be not less 
willing to learn than she found her colonies. (Great 
cheering.) 

In England, the ladies are alive to the subject and 
exerting themselves on its behalf. (Hear.) Their 
sweet voices never sound so harmoniously as when 
raised in behalf of the poor and needy, and they who 
have no helper, and in such a cause no earthly voices 
are soomnipotent. (Cheers.) I told my congrega- 
tion (continued the Rev. Gentleman) last Sunday, 
that I should have petitions at the doors of my chap- 
el next Lord’s day, and invited the women to sign 
them as well as the men; and why not? Cannot 
women feel for the poor slaves as well asmen? Are 
not women as much interested in human freedom 
and happiness as men? And are not the women as 
much disgraced by slavery as men? Yes, sir, they 
are. British colonial slavery was first introduced 
when a woman (Queen Elizabeth) sat upon the 
throne of England, and the very sex feel compromised 
by that act. ButI thank God, that if under the rule 
of a British Queen, slavery was permitted to com- 
mence its hateful existence, in the first year of the 
reign of another British Queen (our own beloved Vic- 
toria) slavery in her dominions was crushed to death ; 
and now, through the length and breadth of her vast 
empire, there is not one of her countless subjects 
who does not enjoy his natural birthright, liberty, as 
a man, and his civil privileges as a British subject. 
(Loud cheers.) And it only needs that we be active 
and energetic in this good cause to secure even 
greater triumphs. (Hear.) The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety at home are with us heart and hand in this mat- 
ter, and only wait for our cordial co-operation to en- 
ter on a new crusade for universal liberty. (Cheers.) 
Yes, liberty to Brazil! liberty to Cuba! and last but 
not least, liberty to Africa! (Cheers.) Yes, only 
let England be true to her profession, true to her 
principles, true to her duty, true to her conscience, 
and true to her God, and then before our virtuous, 
just, and beloved Queen (whose reign was ushered in 
by the advent ofa partial freedom to the enslaved Af- 
rican,) shall close her mortal career, and descend 
from her throne of earthly royalty, to ascend, | hum- 
bly trust, a throne in Heaven, and lay aside that 
crown which now does not so much adorn her, as she 
by her virtues adorns the crown, to have placed upon 
her brow a diadem of glory—then before that day 
shall arrive, her history shall be distinguished by the 
advent of a more extended deliverance, the eman- 
cipation of every slave beneath the sun, and the pro- 
clamation of universal freedom. 

Thus concluded the first anti-slavery meeting, 
<— with unanimity of purpose, in the parish of St. 

ames. 











From the Portland Pleasure Boat. 


Warnine to Sapsatu-Breaxers. A boy in 
New Orleans, while bathing on the Sabbath, ven- 
tured beyond his depth, and was carried away by 
the current, and drowned. If he had been at Sab- 
bath school or church, instead of desecrating the 
holy Sabbath, his life would have been spared.— 
Sectarian paper. 





Anotuer. Some years since, while a minister 
in Ohio was on his way to church, on the Sab- 
bath, his horse took fright, and dashed down a steep 
hill, demolishing the carriage, and throwing the 
rider against a stone with such force as to kill 
him on the spot. Had this Sabbath-breaker obey- 
ed the command to rest on the Sabbath, and to 
permit his beast to rest also, instead of going to 
market with his theological wares, he would have 
been spared! 





Warsine ro Wepnespay-Breakers. A large 
number of men and boys, while firing pistols, swiv- 
els and guns, on the 4th of July, lost a hand, an arm 
or a leg, and some of them life itself. Had they 
been attending to their own proper business, instead 
of desecrating holy time, they would have escaped 
the penalty of their folly. 





Warnine To Porx-Eatens. A woman in Penn- 
sylvania went into the cellar to get pork for dinner, 
and on putting her hand into the pork barrel, was 
bitten by a rattlesnake that had coiled himself up 
there. What an awful warning to pork-eaters! Had 
she and her family obeyed the scripture which says, 
‘The swine thou shalt not eat, and his carcass thou 
shalt not touch,’ she would have escaped this dread- 
ful ty! Let Sabbath-breakers, Wednesday- 
breakers, and pork-eaters, take warning ! 





Destitution in Ireland.—The wife of the sexton of 
the parish church of Corrigroghan, walking through 
the grave-yard, saw two hands thrust through a hole 
in the side of a vault, and drawing in towards them a 
piece of a coffin-board to stop the aperture. She 
brought a police officer, who, on looking into the 
vault, discovered a living tenant comfortably stretch- 
ed on some ad and straw, strewed over some coffin- 
boards and human bones, with a skull so placed as to 
answer for a pillow. They instantly summoned the 
tenant of the tomb to come forth, which he was very 
unwilling to do, and refused, until they threatened to 
fire upon him in the vault, when he came out and 
surrendered. What a place for a human being to be 


driven to for a lodging !— English paper. 


BS ho evceemnng ena ie EN bundle of dried time. 
¢e in the Air—A structure which usually consoles 
the architect for a hovel on earth. Dark Ages—A 
long night, with many thieves about and few police- 
men.— Punch. 


t=" In New Orleans, a gentleman named Morris, 
just from Black River, blew his brains out, having 
ail his money by gambling the night before. 


t=" The whole kingdom of Poland has been declar- 
ed in a state of siege, and hence the frontier is so her- 
metically sealed that, save the post, none are let amy 
Among the natives, none are permitted to move from 
to another without a regular passport. 


te The circus company of Welch, Delavan & Co., 

who are travelling in Ohio, lost three members in 

Spas a eg 
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of "number died. Atasmall town where 











wee for ae good a cheap article on hand, an to 


th at 
He has also a good assortment of }; - 
Knacks, such as are generally kept in a vane Kick 
so that he is enabled to accommodate al] his f store, 
who may feel disposed to give him a cali, And 
thinks that it would not be inappropriate ieets e 
turn his sincere and heartfelt thanks to tho. 
have rendered him assistance since his arrival ke 
and he trusts that, although he may not be able." 
ward them, yet that Being who knows the ass “ 
all men, will render unto them their just reynt” 
Boston, July 13 tf. : 


a 
Northampton Water Cure, 

ELECTRICITY AND H YDROPathyy 

Ts important principle of Cutancous } 

the discovery of which by the unders 
opened so wide a field for scientific and ph 
investigation, though ridiculed and oppo 
announcement in 1844, by medical and Professed 
scientifie men, being now sustained by eminent 7 
of philosophic and _ scientific knowledge, anq } __ 
experience and testimony of thousands, who Na 
tested his theory by examinations in their ow, .,. 
the undersi is confident that this principle Sepang 
ural and physiological law needs onl va 
stood to be justly appreciated by an 
investigating public. 

Sustained by such testimony, and mo 
years practical experience as a Diagnosian and }iy, 
pathist, the undersigned would here repeat the cor te 
sions at which he arrived by the sense of touch " 2 
That the human body in a healthy condition js he . 
positive electrical state. 2d. That there are eloct ma 
emanations from the cuticular surface, indicative o 
health, or the nature and symptoms of disease, 
That in all cases where the wrist, stomach or jy, 
are in the electro-positive state, (however qj 
there is hope of cure; but when the parts of 
alluded to are in the electro-negative state, 
thy can afford no relief. 

Had not the results of his practice already oo 
vineed the public of the truthfulness of the prine:, 
ples by which the undersigned is governed in dete, 
ing the nature and symptoms of disease, the roe 
philosophical and scientific demonstrations of the, 
correctness by Prof. Means*® of Ga., and Mr. Hemmer 
of England, and the facts and corroborative testimony 
adduced by Dr. Forbes, Mr. Smee, and others, should 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical. 

Gratefully appreciating the credit so generously 
awarded for his success as a Diagnostic and Hydro. 
pathic Practitioner, by a discerning public, and th 
gratitude evinced by those whom he has had the 
pleasure to relieve of their complaints, the undersigy. 
ed will endeavor to merit the confidence of al} who 
may afford him an opportunity to effect a cure, by his 
original and philosophical mode of practice. “e 

The Northampton Water-Cure is pleasantly situated 
near Bensonville, on the west bank of Licking Water 
or Mill River, about two and a half miles from the 
centre of the town. It is conveniently arranged with 
parlors, separate bathing and dressing rooms, for ja. 
dies and gentlemen, well ventilated and conveniently 
furnished lodging rooms, and a varicty of baths abup- 
dantly supplied with water, which, for purity, and 
adaptedness to water-cure purposes, is unsurpassed 
by that of any other water-cnre establishment in 
this country. A new and commodious building has 
just been completed, containing a spacious dining hall, 
and pleasant lodging rooms, which with the maix 
building will accommodate from 50 to 60 patients. A 
Gymnasium connected with the establishment affords 
an agreeable and healthy in-door exercise. The 
scenery in this vicinity is picturesque and romantic, 
There is a variety of pleasant walks, sufficiently re- 
tired to allow the patients to enjoy their rambles 
without being exposed to public gaze or observation. 

Among the complaints which are here successfully 
treated are, Headache, or tendency of blood to the 
head, cold extremities, general and neryous debility, 
Bronchitis, Pulmonary Affections, Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, acute and chronic inflammation of the bow- 
els, Piles, Dyspepsia, nervous and spinal affections, 
Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Lame Limbs, Paralysis, Fevers, Salt Rheum, 
Scrofulous and Erysipelas Humors. 

All persons who visit this establishment for a course 
of treatment should furnish themselves with three 
comfortables, three woollen blankets, one or two lin- 
en, and three cotton sheets, two pillow cases, six or 
eight crash towels, some well-worn linen to cut for 
fomentations, an old cloak, an umbrella, and a pair of 
slippers. 
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TERMS. 

For treatment and board, from $5.50 to $9.00 per 
week, payable weekly. For a patient (from choice or 
the nature of his complaint) occupying a room alone 
on the first and second floors, $9.00—with a room- 
mate, $6.50. For one alone on the third floor, $5.5! 
with a room-mate, $5.40. 

Patients requiring extra attention, or fire in their 
rooms, (except for swathing purposes,) will furnish 
their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. For 
patients receiving treatment at home, $1.00 per week 

‘Terms for examination, from $2.00 to $5.00. —Post- 
paid letters, with one dollar enclosed, soliciting «i- 
vice, will receive attention. Corresponding patients 
should be particular in stating their last treatment ant 
its effect. DAVID RUGGLES. 

Northampton, Mass., 1849. 


N. B. Visitors to the establishment, from the Fas, 
West, or South, can take the cars of the Connecticut 
River Railroad at Springfield. Carriages will alway* 
be in readiness at the Northampton depot to convey 
them hither. That the sick and nervous may not'¢ 
disturbed after retiring, visitors arriving in the ev¢- 
ning train are requested to take lodgings at a hote. 





* Says Prof. Means—‘ The human blood, in a nor 
mal and healthy condition of the system, is in @ pos 
tive state, which is constantly maintained by the a 
tivity of the generating sources within—an exe 
generally passing off in silence, from the cuti = 
surface, so that out of 356 experimente made by M 
Hemmer, of England, upon the “ uncovered sh! 
$22 indicated the presence of positive electncy 
This surplusage of the fluid upon the surface, we ” 
lieve to be indispensable to the healthy condives 
the whole animal economy, and that when, from 
cause, it is diminished, or ceases, diseased action G 
sues.” See Address, delivered befcre the Medics 
College of Georgia, at the opening of its annual - 
sion, Nov. 3, 1847, by A. Means, A. M., M. D., Pr 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Protest © 
Physical Science in Emory College, Ga, p-* 

“Dr. John Forbes, editor of the British and For? 
Medical Review, in an able article on the condi 
and function of the skin, says-~‘ Perhaps wre 
searcely any disease in which the fencticn © = 
skin is not, to some extent, deranged. To ¥ my : 
tent, physicians have not bestowed sufficient gee 
learn ; nor have they been accustomed to ad ad 
attention to this part, in the practical investiga” me 

iseases. « * « Physiology tea sat 
that it is the vehicle for conveying out of “ur 4: 
a large amount of matter, as well solid 88 - yet 
and practical experience exhibits it as the ne ao 
through which the materies morbi in many = -~ 
and the burthen of plethora generally, 4” 
exit.’ 4 

Dr. Hollick, on the subject of electricity, ange 
‘There is no agent that affects the body more, od 
naturally and artificially.’ See his work on at. 
ropathy, published in Philadelphia in 1847, P- 


M «ag article 
‘ is from an interesting on ‘ 
The following extract is f Fournal of CoB 


Les 
rks: 
“> 


on Electricity, copied by the N.Y. 4 Fmt do we 
merce from a foreign Scientific Review vis may 008 


that a deficiency of electrici 

oceur ayes ioe of the ee body, and an oop 
in some other for a time, and that pee equi 
be the cause of disease, and a restoration of “" ‘ 
ibrium the cure ; I think this most likely, ee tbe 
° . , in a greet meas se cured 


our electrical machines are most activaly : 
we all feel most vigorous. Our nervous 81°" sive: 
then most firm; our digestive organs ™0° 

our minds most clear.’ 2 


electrici Alfred Smee, Surgeon t© 

Ped lige By a test which he terms a 
voltaic, he has’ satisfied himself that the f a volte 
of the sensor nerves are positive poles © © ative 
circuit, while the muscular substance, © ps which 
Dovey the sensation eo the brain, and the mot Ny 
carry back the volition to the : 
‘Tribune, April 7, 1849. 
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